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Concealed Lighting for the Display 
of China and Glassware 


The illustration shows a section of the 
L. B. King China and Glassware Shop 
in the Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 
... Attention is directed to the inter- 
esting and thoroughly practical method 
of illuminating the display cases... 
Glass panels at the top of the cases 
admit a downward light while the 
glass base plate admits light upward 
into the upper part of the case and 


downward into the lower section. 


This method of illumination not only 
enhances the beauty of the china by 
bringing out its translucency, but 
accentuates the detail of decoration 
and delicacy of texture. 


For the unusual, the beautiful and the 
—e in store illumination, con- 
sult us. 
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New Designs for Spring | 
| Bs Original---Modern 


| ‘Not one---but many 
hk New and modern designs for 
displaying Spring merchandise 


| ---A wide variety and practical 


ee gs” ge, SO : New attachments---New finishes. 
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View our original, attractive and 
exclusive lines which embody many 








new features or write for our issue of 


MODERN FIXTURES for 
SPRING DISPLAYS 
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1412 Broadway New York City 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


What's style worth? Is it a mere 
decorative of merchandising or can 
it be made a genuine sales pro- 
moter? Speculation and conjecture 
are fruitless; actual proof that it 
can be converted into profit-making 
is demanded everywhere. For dis- 
playman and merchant alike, there- 
fore, there is a fund of information 
to be gained from Mrs. Dessie 
Barr’s “Turning Style Information 
Into Dollars and Cents,” one of the 
outstanding features of the Feb- 
ruary DISPLAY WORLD. The 
author not only outlines the neces- 
sity for authentic fashion counsel, 
but points out what it has been able 
to produce in earnings for high 
grade stores. 


“Spring Styles” illustrates the 
newest of current modes and en- 
ables the displayman to visualize 
them as they are. “Fashion Knowl- 
edge,” by Edward F. O’Donnell, re- 
lates the subject of style to the 
displayman’s daily operations. 


“Window Schemes for. Easter” 
and “Sounding the Message of Shoes 
for Easter” offer nelpful sugges- 
tions for the second big apparel 
drive of the year. “A Novel Idea 
for Clothiers” reveals one of the 
most effective means of ensembling 
men’s wear upon a style basis yet 
devised. “Capitalizing Baseball 
Openings” records a clever play 
upon an annual event of utmost in- 
terest to the masses of men. 


Sol Fisher continues his discus- 
sions of display service problems in 
“Widening the Province of Display 
Service,” a plea for active cultiva- 
tion of business possibilities outside 
of the national advertising installa- 
tions commonly accepted as the 
scope of the installer’s service. 


“Combining Colors By Mathe- 
matics” brings Dr. J. E. Simons a 
step closer to the climax of his re- 
markable discussions of color and 
their application to commercial ac- 
tivities. 

A host of other features covers 
the outstanding divisions of dis- 
play and relates the activities per- 
vading them. Contests, display clubs, 
display service, card writing, con- 


ventions—all are dwelt upon in 


terse but authoritative fashion. 
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20,000 Young Men 


must be right in their 


Choice of thee KOESTER SCHOOL 


In a period of 25 years there have been over 20,000 students complete the 


Koester School training in Window Display, 


Advertising and Card Writing 


READ THESE FEW LETTERS FROM RECENT GRADUATES 


nS Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sirs. 

Just a few lines to let you know I am_now 
employed with the above firm, where I am 
doing very nicely. I succeeded in winning 
first prize in the Spring Opening Contest, for 
which my employer gave me much praise. 
There were fifty-four stores competing in the 
contest. 

I feel sure I owe it all to the thorough 
training I received at your School. 

With good wishes for the success of the 
School, I am, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) EARL W. FRYCKLUND. 


Iowa City, lowa. 
Dear Friends: 

I may truly address you in this manner, as 
that is what you have certainly been to me. 

I accepted the position at Iowa City and 
like it fine. The position is paying me a very 
good salary, which was only made possible by 
Koester training. 

Your School has my hearty recommendation 
to anyone wishing to enter the display field. 
I know anyone will derive the knowledge 
which he seeks. 

Thanking you heartily, 
Very sincerely, 

EDW. 


I beg to remain, 


(Signed) URBANS. 


Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: 


One year ago today I entered The Koester 


School a “greenhern,’”’ knowing absolutely 
nothing about window display. I consider 
that a lucky day for me. Eight weeks later 
I acepted this position which you obtained 
for me as a professional display manager. 

When I introduced myself to my future 
employer I asked if he desired further refer- 
ences. He said, ““No, The Koester School sent 
you here; that is enough. I deem that quite 
a recommendation in itself.” 

I am enclosing a clipping from the Beatrice 
News in regard to a prize or two I have re- 
cently won, also a photograph of one of my 
windows which won honorable mention. How 
do you suppose I could have been so fortu- 
nate had I not attended The Koester School? 
I am surely proud of my diploma. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. ABBOTT MASON. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS are spurring thousands to action now. 


Sturgis, Michigan. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am now employed by the largest and 
finest department store in Sturgis. 

Our Spring Exposition this year was held 
on March 2ist. In spite of rain, we certainly 
had a large crowd. At eight o’clock sharp 
the doors were opened, before which more 
than five hundred peop!e were crowded. They 
all rushed to the second floor, where the style 

* show was held. I built a large stage, mainly 
out of silk drapery taken from the drapery 
department. 

I will be in Chicago in May and will stop 
at your office to personally thank you for past 
favors. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) JOSEPH F. HETTWER. 


Marshalltown, Iowa. 
My dear Mr. Lewis: 

As you are always interested in your stu- 
dents, I am informing you that I am still at 
the position you secured for me with——— 
of this city. Although I had had 8 years dis- 
play experience when I attended The Koester 
School last spring, I felt I had some ‘rough 
edges,” and The Koester School surely 
smoothed them down. 

My advice to any young man who cares to 
learn display work in a short time and has 
the slightest inclination toward the work, is 
to take a Koester course. And your employ- 
ment service could not be any more satisfac- 
tory, for you surely assisted me to a fine 
position. 

I am only too glad to recommend your 
School, for you changed me from a window 
trimmer to a display man. 

With most sincere wishes, I remain, 


(Signed) THOS. HH. ACOTT. 


Billings, Montana. 
Dear Instructors: 

I am offering my most sincere thanks to 
you for the recent instruction I received from 
the Koester School. 

As soon as I returned to Montana I became 
display manager for the D. J. Cole Company, 
taking charge of ten windows and the card 
writing, respectively. And on the side I am 
assisting with the advertising of a furniture 
store here in the city. 

I can say with assurance that when better 
instruction in the display field is given, The 
Koester School will give it. 

Yours respectfully 


(Signed) VORIS P. LINTHACUM. 


Hilo, Hawaii. 
Gentlemen: 

I have traveled over 10,000 miles to Chicago 
and back in order to attend your School to 
learn up-to-date methods of window trim- 
ming and show card writing. 

I realize now how valuable the instruction 
of the School is—it has helped me even more 
than I expected. I want you to know on my 
return to Hawaii with Koester ideas I was 
promoted to Soles Manager of our branch 
store in Hilo. I cannot say how pleased I 
am in letting you know that your eight weeks’ 
course has made me something worth while. 
I can never forget even a day I was there. 

In closing my letter, I want to say to those 
wishing to attend the School, let’s get the 
spirit of Koester School and start right now. 

Hoping to be remembered to everyone at 
School, I am, ALOAH (Good-bye). 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) T. T. T. TANIMOTO. 


Cushing, Oklahoma. 
Friend ——————-: . 

No doubt you will be surprised to hear 
from me. I have branched out into the Spe- 
cial Sales business and am _ having good 
success, managing any kind of a sale. Am 
making a salary from $125 to $200 a week. I 
attribute my success to the Koester School 
and am a strong booster for your School 
Have been instrumental in sending you a 
few students in the last three years. 

Respectfully, 
(Name and Address on request.) 


Wellston, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Lewis: 

I am sending you a copy of a four-page 
advertisement that I used for a June Remod- 
eling Sale. I would like to have your criti- 
cisin on it. 

Here are the results in comparison to our 
sales one year ago. This is for the first two 
days, and we hope the rest will be just as 
good, if not better. 

Sales Saturday....... 1927—$1,440 1928—$2,821 
Sales Monday 1927— 592 1928— 1,471 

Withou tthe aid of the instruction I re- 
ceived at the Koester School I could never 
have put the sale on. Besides the advertis- 
ing, I trimmed six windows and did the card 
writing. 

Hoping that you may find time to go over 
the ads for me, I am, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) HAROLD WYCKOFF. 


Your 


ability, plus KOESTER training, will fit you to meet these conditions. 


Write for advice on how to get Koester Training 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St.,. CHICAGO 
Instruction Department of 

Dry Goods Economist, National Dry Goods Reporter, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
Jewelers Circular, Hosiery Age, Iron Agé, Hardware, etc., etc. 
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OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
DISPLAY WORLD 
Service Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It will be appreciated very much if you will send me 
information of ice refrigerator display. 
Very truly yours, 
H. C. STUCKENBRUCKS, 
Engineer of Production and Distribution. 


ECAUSE distribution of ice refrigerators has been 
largely in control of furniture stores and the im- 
portance of modern display has only begun to dawn 
upon this field it is difficult to present actual instances 
of fairly modern windows. 

This is a type of merchandise which is sold on 
a strictly utility basis. .The refrigerator does not lend 
itself gracefully to geometrical combinations or to 
scenic settings. The result is that some other means 
has to be found by which its values can be brought 
out entertainingly. 

Public utilities have blazed the way with the poster 
background. This bears a cartoon or bit of advertis- 
ing copy supporting one or possibly two large ap- 
pliances. Sometimes the appliance is left out alto- 
gether, the sales story being built upon a mere illustra- 
tion. The result is that these windows teem with 
human interest and draw attention where the old-time 
utility displays languished. 

DISPLAY WORLD gives a great deal of space 


to such displays and can recommend them heartily. 





THE BRAGDON DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
DISPLAY WORLD 
Service Dept. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We have a problem of what to use and how to cover 
the two-foot space of wavy plaster, painted green and 
gold on a buff ground, above the six-foot walnut panel 
work in our windows. A picture of which is herewith, 
also a drawing of the windows built in such a manner. 

The wavy plaster cheapens the windows and conse- 
quently we want to do away with it. Would painting 
the wavy plaster a plain color overcome this or would 
a smooth surface in plain color look best? If so, what 
would be best to use and what color would you paint it? 

What kind of background or screen would you sug- 
gest for these windows for spring? 

Any information or suggestion you may send will be 


appreciated. 
W. N. MONTGOMERY, Display Manager. 


T’S not likely that repainting the plaster above the 

backgrounds would materially change the appear- 
ance, unless contrast between the lightness of the 
plaster and the dark woods of the panels brought the 
upper part of the wall into strong relief. There is 
no reason to assume that the change of tint would make 
much difference. However, it is plain, if there is too 
sharp a line of demarcation between the two factors 
of the backgrounds the way to tone them down, would 
be, of course, to darken the color of the upper section. 


Probably you could smooth up the surface by re- 
sorting to a plastic paint such as Textone, a product 
of the U. S. Gypsum Company. Ordinarily this is 
used to produce a rough finish, but with a little care, 
could be smoothed into the likeness of Travertine. 
This would be somewhat different from the ordinary 
plaster wall and still would not exhibit the bumpy, 
irregular features of the present window. 

With reference to spring decorations, it would be 
advisable either to cover the backgrounds completely 
with dummy panels or to use a series of poster panels, 
placed in the center of each section. 





ALBERT M. FISHER COMPANY 
Big Spring, Texas 
DISPLAY WORLD 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is our desire that if possible you will advise us 
as to what manner of backgrounds you think most 
suitable for a store such as ours. We are the leading 
department store in this city of 15,000 population, carry- 
ing only the better, nationally advertised merchandise, 
such as Debley coats for women, Kuppenheimer clothes 
and Florsheim shoes and Knox hats for men. Our store 
is fairly modern in every respect. Enclosed you will 
find a sketch of our windows, in order that you may 
have some idea from which to make your suggestions. 

At this writing we have permanent backgrounds of 
imitation textcne blocks, which we have used for a year, 
and now wish to make a change. There is some doubt 
as to whether to install permanent backs or whether 
to refinish our present walls, and con‘inue the use of 
background set pieces, which are interchangeable as 
well as seasonal. Trusting that you can be of service 
to us in this matter, and thanking you for any cour- 
tesies you may extend us, we are 

Very truly yours, 


ALBERT M. FISHER CO. 


VERY easy way to completely change the appear- 

ance of the windows would he to cover the entire 
background of the center window with a series of 
panels covered in cloth. If, for example, it has 
a width of fifteen feet, three panels five feet 
wide running from the floor to the molding at the 
top of the background could be used. These should 
be made up of 1x2 or 2x4 pieces, the cloth being 
pulled over the sides of the frames and the selvage 
tacked on the inside. It will be necessary, of course, 
to use great care in shaping the corners. 

If these details are handled properly the three 
panels, when finished, can be butted together in a con- 
tinuous line in which the seams will scarcely show. 
By using a center panel of a higher shade of the same 
color a pleasing contrast can be obtained. Grey felt 
and silver sateen may thus be used and various colors 
in moire are also available. The center panel can be 
given an ornamental touch by conversion into a portal 
or a column effect may be built upon the outer panels 
covering each piece with cloth or fastening the outer 
sections upon the base. The background designs by 
H. H. Riegel will offer many suggestions. 
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SS = N ARTS ROOM 
STEWART &COMPANY-Wew York © 


T HIS picture taken in the striking new store 
of Stewart & Co., on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, shows how FORMICA was used in 
plain strips for decorative effect on the walls. 
These strips on the white background are 


plain green FORMICA. 
At the bottom, FORMICA is shown with a 


monel metal stripping over it. 


Many uses of FORMICA were made in vari- 
ous parts of this striking and unusual store 
building. 


Department store display men and building superin- 
tendents are finding FORMICA to be a very widely 


useful material. 


Ask for samples and literature 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 


4662 Spring Grove Avenue - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
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Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 


Vive the Reports from New York and other eastern 
Window cities very definitely indicate that the poster 
Poster. is beginning to crowd the neat and incon- 

spicuous show card for favor. This proves 
in an extraordinary way the capacity of merchandisers 
to grasp a fact after the test of time has demonstrated 
its existence. 

For the poster has leng been known to be. the 
most effective means of delivering a message em- 
phatically and tersely. Outdoor advertising has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds in recent years because 
of its faculty for arresting the eyes, and thrusting its 
theme upon the minds of countless thousands. Those 
same thousands parade the business streets of every 
American city every day alert to all that is offered for 
their inspection in shop windows and fully appre- 
ciative of the prestige which attends the great stores 
that sponsor the most effective fashion parades. They 
are willing to give ear to store messages, eager to 
understand the reasons which inspire offerings of 
new merchandise. But for several years, the custom 
of the outstanding houses has been to minimize the 
window card, to reduce it to a mere ticket or the page 
of a book, prompted undoubtedly by the knowledge 
that the screeching cards and tickets employed by 
lower grade stores made it imperative to put the 
“soft pedal” on their boards. 

Now comes a period when style changes are so 
acute and popular support of the changes so meager 
that propaganda must be intensified. What has hith- 
erto been expedient is now found to be obsolete. Re- 
pression is no.longer possible—the megaphone be- 
comes a necessity. So the poster is called into play, 
a dignified relative of the huge card of yesterday 
attuned to the requirements of today through a change 
in habiliment. Airbrushes are thrust into action, and 
show card artists become a vital factor in window 
decoration. 





It is well. Modern merchandising can no longer 
rest its case upon mere inspection. In a world that is 
surfeited with goods and with the appeals of those 
who purvey them, there is need for a window presenta- 
tion that can succinctly state the case for the goods 
on view and provide the viewer at a glance with in- 
formation on their style sources or the elements upon 
which consumer interest is presumed to rest. 





Encouragement One of the things that impresses the 
That Doesn’t reader, when scanning German dis- 
Cost a Cent. play publications, is the custom 

which German stores have evolved 
for recognizing the accomplishments of the subordi- 
nate members of display departments. It is the rule 
rather than the exception to find the legends under 
illustrations of high-class dejartment store windows 
to read in this fashion: ‘Decorated by Hans Schmidt. 
dekorateur in the house of the firm, Schoenberg & 
Co., Dusseldorf.” This makes it plain to the reader 
that the designer was not the display manager or chief 
decorator, as he is termed over there. When the latter 
personally claims credit the designation is “Decorated 
by Chief Dekorateur Goldmann, Schoenberg & Co, 
Dusseldorf.” On some occasions a compromise is 
reached in this fashion, “Decorated by Hans Schmidt. 
dekorateur in the house of the firm Schoenberg & 
Co., Dusseldorf, under the supervision of Chief Deko- 
rateur Goldmann.” 

By what process this method of according rec- 
ognition, has been perfected has not been disclosed, 
but it is obvious that the custom has numerous rea- 
sons for commendation. First of all, it provides for 
stimulation of effort among junior displaymen bring- 
ing them out of the mists of obscurity and assuring 
them identity. In no way does it divest the display 
manager of just repute, nor does it tarnish his achieve- 
ments. 
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The genuine display manager places more value 
upon the genius involved in successfully administer- 
ing his department than in actual window trimming 
and usually is glad to reach the place where he can 
turn over this detail to his assistants. His opportu- 
nities for publicity are wide and free from barriers. 
He does not need to capitalize the craftmanship of his 
subordinates to assure his own position. 

But the assistant, who would rise, does need some 
means of exploiting his talents and usually finds that 
the only way open to him is through employment in 
a small store where his work may stand forth under 
his own name. Save for a handful of western stores 
where generosity of a high order has been exhibited 
by display managers, there are no houses of appre- 
ciable magnitude which offer him this hoon. 

Would it not be good sportsmanship to give the 
junior displayman his chance in the same way that the 
Germans are doing? It would express craft spirit 
of a high order and the beauty of it is that it costs 
nothing but courtesy. 





The Essentials Ever and again the praise is lavished 
of Display upon a displayman that his skill 
Composition. makes goods of medium values ap- 
pear as worth far more. No more 
pleasing tribute to skill and craftsmanship could be 
fashioned. The sad part of it is that this faculty, while 
not inherent in all, can be developed by the majority 
of windowmen. And it is not necessary to muck 
through a course in psychology to do it, either. 
The artistic senses of the public to which they 
cater are governed in large measure by the abundance 
or scarcity of its material possessions. In this way 
nature seems to strike a balance. In the days of 
Queen Victoria the “upper crust” of society might 
wallow in luxury, but for the masses a bare sub- 
sistence was the utmost of their hopes. Hence the 
commoners regarded “their betters” with envy and 
tried to reflect in cheap gaudiness and decoration the 
opulent magnificence which they affected. A changed 
status of society today finds both rich and poor im- 
portuned at every turn to buy goods, confronted with 
the screaming solicitations of the sellers wherever 
they may halt or look. No longer does either class 


dote on having enough of clothing, or shelter or 
amusement. ‘The quest instead is toward better types 
of these necessities and recreations. The task is not 
so much of acquisition as of choice. It is not so 
much a matter of having as of wiping out the crude 
and ungainly and replacing it with more attractive 
fashionings. 

This is why the lightly trimmed, carefully bal- 
anced window composition seems to exert so much 
more appeal than the stocky trim. It reflects the 
trend of public thought—it stresses a few things and 
carefully excludes the remainder. It preaches essen- 
tialism rather than profusion. 

How to obtain these effects is a quest of the entire 
profession, even though the acquisition is compara- 
tively easy. Just two elements are vital—color and 
balance. And both are being given adequate atten- 
tion by DISPLAY WORLD. 

For nine months the secrets of color have been 
unfolded by Dr. J. E. Simons in a series of articles 
which is continuing. Complementing this is a new 
series of six discussions of “Balance” by Will H. 
Bates, formerly an instructor at the Koester School, 
Chicago, who will explain the fundamentals of display 
arrangement. 





Contests Tell Nothing could be adduced with 
Story of more ease as proof of the great 
Display Advance, strides being taken in display than 

the window contests conducted dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of the last year. Step by 
step the manufacturers who have sponsored these 
competitions have raised the schedules of their awards 
in bidding for window space until clerks in haber- 
dashery stores, drug stores and hardware shops are 
dazzled by the offerings. 

It is significant that the large prizes have been 
offered in several instances to trades where display 
has not yet reached its zenith. Thus the Prophylactic 
Brush Company’s great contest, fashioned primarily 
for drug trimmers and clerks, held before the eyes of 
these folk the prospect of a trip across the Atlantic 
in the Graf Zeppelin as well as awards of a Chrysler 
coach and a Ford coupe. When the awards were 

(Continued on page 75) 
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By 
W.R. Ashby 
Salt Lake 


HER we have a recent production of W. R. Ashby, dis- 

play manager for the Zion Mercantile Institution, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Pleated fabric coverings for panels dis- 
tinguish the background and heavy set pieces covered with 
Japanese wood veneer paper appear in the center of each 
section. These decorative pieces accommodate large niches 
recessed far enough to provide shelves for millinery heads 
shoes and toilet goods. The parts containing the small 
niches are at angles with the frontal sections, 


By 
J.F.Weber 
Cincinnati 


y aes wi nc 

OHN F. WEBER was responsible for the details of this 

Christmas interior at the Mabley & Carew Company, 
Cincinnati. All of the columns on the main floor were cov- 
ered with black velour and twelve of these in the main aisle 
carried organ pipes of galvanized iron sprayed gold with 
composition ornaments at their bases also in gold. Panels 
over elevators and entrances were in black velour with gold 
moulding. Scrolls above the elevators carried bits of Christ- 
mas poetry. A loud speaker hidden back of the pipes at the 
center of the elevator shaft broadcast carols played on a 
phonograph. The music was not loud enough to interfere 
with sales and did much to produce Christmas atmosphere. 


By 
Roy Larson 
Sioux City, Ia. 


HE is a very pretty hosiery and shoe display by Roy 

Larson, display manager for the T. S, Martin Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Step displayers bear cutout figures in the 
guise of tray bearers whose trays constitute shelves suited 
to the presentation of a featured bit of footwear. 
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 sraang By 
Louis Sitner 
Raleigh, N.C. 


OUIS SITNER has a long chain of prizes to his credit for 

trims of foundation garments, his latest winning com- 
position being shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
garnered one of the monthly awards offered by the Gossard 
Company for high-grade expositions of their products. In- 
stalled in the front of the Boylan-Pierce Company, Raleigh, 
N. C., it presented the Gossard line in an interesting fashion. 
The feature, as will be seen, was the cutout set piece, made 
of composition board supported by small wooden strips. 


By 
A. Roeder 
Indianapolis 


OUNT on August Roeder to be in the forefront of those 

embracing novelty. Ever since he came down from New 
York to Block’s at Indianapolis, he has been showing the 
Hoosiers how the metropolis does things and it’s gone a 
long way toward stimulating display zeal in Indiana’s capi- 
tal. One of his recent innovations was a group of gun-metal 
figures, some of them brand-new, others sprayed with the 
rew color. The drape discloses a recent purchase, an ultra- 
modern figure with symbolized features. Lighted crystal col- 
umns at the sides of the modern art panel and a background 
of silvered corrugated iron added to the attractiveness of the 
composition. 


By 
Olav Cornog 
Portland, Ore. 


LAVE CORNOG continues to win prizes with the same 
regularity as when she signed her correspondence as 
Olave Ralph. At Roberts Bros. in Portland, Ore., as a 
member of the department headed by I. A. Crosby, Mrs. 
Cornog has opportunity to enter windows in many contests 
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A holiday window by L. R. Baz, of Stahl Bros., Brawley, Calif., that dramatized handkerchiefs and brought 
large sales returns, 


and usually “cuts into” contest money. This illustration 
shows a trim entered in the Pictorial Review's recent com- 
position and reveals a clever exposition of the significance 
of the magazine, as a source of fashion ideas. The small 
cutout figures paraded across the background seem to have 
just stepped out of the Pictorial’s pages. The dress on the 
form and the drapes of cloth in the foreground are logical 
merchandising tie-ups with the fashion theme and a natural 
complement to the fashion designs. 

ELEBRATING a year of unparalleled business, the offi- 

cers of the Chicago Cardboard Company entertained em- 
ployees at a banquet on January 3; also, a week later, at a 
stag dinner and ‘smoker. 

This progressive firm ,during its twenty-eight years of 
rapid growth, has profited by a policy of close personal con- 
tacts between executives and employees. As a result, the 
organization, now a leader in its field, has grown around the 
original personnel. New men have joined; while few have 
dropped out. More than half of those attending the dinners 
could look back on ten years of service, and many of them 
were called on to tell about the Chicago Cardboard Company, 
as they knew it, twenty and even twenty-five years ago. 

President ©. T. Ozum, organizer of the company, talked 
amusingly of early struggles and primitive manufacturing 
methods. C. L. Griffis, vice-president in charge of cardboard 
sales, was master of ceremonies at both dinners. 

At the banquet on January 3, K. L. Ozum, treasurer and 
general manager, outlined plans for future growth and in- 
creased efficiency. D. C. Ozum, secretary, in charge of the 
mounting department, and L. B. Rossiter, vice-president, both 
spoke along similar lines, emphasizing the efficiency of the 
newly installed triple mounting machine which has added 
greatly to the manufacturing capacity of all departments. 

The officers of the company report that these get-together 
meetings have been the means of building a better spirit of 
team work among factory sales and office departments, and 
that 1930 will prove this to their thousands of customers 
through better service and cooperation. 





BANKER EST get an individual play, but seldom in 
the year except during the holiday period when they leap 
~into prominence. as.-small gifts: with:a-greater appeal than 
mere holiday cards. In handling them L. R. Baz of Stahl 
Brothers, Brawley, Calif., used a variation of an old scheme 
so successfully during the recent season that it brought him 
the first honors for window decoration in a contest initiated 
by a Brawley fraternal organization. Accordingly DISPLAY 
WORLD shows with approval a view of the window which 
won him this distinction as well as scads of newspaper com- 
ment. One of the accounts reads as follows: 


“Brawley decorations were so many and so beautiful that 
close decision as to merit was necessary, it was reported 
today by the social welfare committee of the Elks lodge, in 
reporting results of activities to promote community, home 
and business-house Christmas decoration here, 

“Ribbons for the most attractive store and street decora- 
tions were awarded as follows: First, Stahl Brothers Com- 
pany, blue ribbon; second, Edgar Brothers, red ribbon; third, 
Wades’ Restaurant, white ribbon. : 

“Christmas window displays and general decorations of 
Stahl Brothers store are such that it is one of the most at- 
tractive in town and fitting for the shoppers’ festival tonight. 

“There are Christmas trees on each side of the store, in 
accord with the avenue of trees on Main Street. Large 
Christmas bells are hanging from the center of each arcade 
of the building and a colored light in each. Ropes of gar- 
lands are draped above the display windows on both sides of 
the building. 

“All windows in the store have been given a similar back- 
ing, with red and green ropes dropped from a white border, 
which, in some cases, is changed to Santa Claus border. 
Panels have been formed in these decorations, with tinsel 
of silver, red and green. 

“Printed in large letters, using handkerchiefs for lettering 
material, is the word ‘Hanky’ so that it easily can be seen 
from the street.” 





P parsucanion SCHACK, president and directing manager of 

the Schack Artificial Flower Company, 134-140 North 
Robey Street, Chicago, and nationally and popularly known 
as the pioneer of the artificial flower industry will leave 
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shortly for a three-month tour of the producing and market 
sections of Europe. 

At regular intervals since the establishment of his busi- 
ness, Schack has combed Europe for new display ideas and 
artistic creations for employment in the display profession. 
Through his efforts he has contributed more to the advance- 
ment of the profession he services than perhaps any othe1 
individual in the display industrial group. These contribu- 
tions have been manifested in the developmezt of display 
decorative embellishments and accessories and through the 
many educational articles that have appeared under his name 
in leading trade and class publications during the past quar- 
ter of a century, 

Mr. Schack advises that he expects to obtain many new 
features during his visit abroad and he has already arranged 
to present a number of these new creations at the convention 
and exposition of the International Association of Display 
Men, scheduled for Chicago during the days of June 16, 17, 
18 and 19. 

On his present journey Schack will be accompanied as in 
the past by Mrs. Shack. Countries to be visited include 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Slovakia, 
Roumania, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria and Holland. 





N the last mail on Christmas Eve, R. H. Kello, display 

manager of the Drugry, Muskcg<e, Okla., received a check 

for $100 as first state prize in the Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic toothbrush 
window display contest. 

For the display window which won this prize, Kello had 
reproduced from advertisements large wash drawings of three 
heads, a girl, a woman and an old man, and had printed the 
caption, “Does Your Toothbrush Fit Your Mouth?” 

Kello is quite in the habit of winning prizes for his window 
displays and has garnered 25 in the past two years. On 
December 10 he received a $25 check from the R. H. Clapp 
Company as second national prize for a winning display of 
baby’s canned soups. The window contained the figure of 
a woman cooking at a stove, a doll and many other things. 

In 1929, Mr. Kello has won $385 in prizes, and in 1928 
received $250 anda steamer wardrobe trunk. 





+ pata sending out the information concerning the Southern 
Display Men’s convention in Shreveport, the convent‘on 
committee has found it advisable to abandon the exhibition 
hall and hold exhibits in the sample rooms of the hotel, as 
they find that the majority of manufacturers prefer this. 
The sample rooms are to be $10, $12, and $14 a day, accord- 
ing to size, to be taken for four days, May 4, which is regis- 


DISPLAY 


Posters selected by Fatier’s Day commuttee. Left, second prise, H. U’. Griffin; cenier, first prize, Gilbert 
Seckerman ; right, third prize, C. P. Ma!tman. 
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tration day, 5, 6 and 7, the convention days. All reservations 
to be made through the Southern Association, address box 
1201, Shreveport, La. Payab!e in advance. Single sleeping 
rooms with bath will range from $3.00 on up. 


T New Bern, N. C., Christmas d:corations were 

given impetus when merchants presented a petition to 
the city council to permit the city light department to offer 
prizes of $25 each for the best window display and the best 
residence display in keeping with the spirit of the season. 

The city council authorized the expenditure and requested 
the Chamber of Commerce to handle the awards. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce in turn appointed a committee of men to 
make first and second awards of $15 and $10, respectively for 
the best window display in the business districts. This 
committee was ccmposed of three men not engaged in the 
mercantile business. 

For the awards for residence display the garden depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club was requested by the Chamber 
of Commerce to make the awards. This department selected 
visitors sojourning in New Bern at Christmas time to 
conduct the judging. Two weeks previous to Christmas the 
members of the Garden Club organized the city and made 
personal calls on householders, asking them to decorate 
their yards, homes and windows and to illuminate the same 
for night display. The result of this work was very apparent 
in that homes throughout the entire city, both indoors and 
outdoors, were beautifully decorated and illuminated resulting 
in large numbers of visitors coming to New Bern from 
long distances to view the display. It also had a very stimu- 
lating effect on the Chris‘mas skopp-ng. 

Prizes were awarded to the following: 

Business Windows.—Tidewater Power Company, $15.00: 
Kafers Baking Company, $10.00. 

Residences.—Kesidence decorated visible from street, first 
prize, $12.00, Mrs. W. B. Wadsworth; second prize, $5.00, 
Mrs. T. D. Warren. 

Living Christmas Tree.—First prize, $5.00, Mrs. F. G 
Godfroy; second prize, $3.00, Mrs. T. L. Taylor. 





URING October the Associated Men’s Neckwear Indus- 

tries announced a poster contest for the purpose of secur- 
ing a suitable poster to be used in connection with promotion 
of the 1930 Father’s Day to be celebrated June 15. 

The contest was confined to students of the Phoenix Art 
Institute and the New York School of Design, both located in 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Authentic spring and summer styles presented at the recent Hotel Astor Style 

Show of the Garment Retailers of America by the Cotton Textile Institute. Each 

costume is described in the story on the opposite page in the following order; left 

top tier: Sports wear (3); sports wear (1); afternoon dresses (2). Second tier: 

evening wear (2); town wear (2); evening wear (1). Third tier: Beach costumes 
(2); beach costumes (3); beach costumes (1). 
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SPRING 


Authentic Illustrations of the Mode 

As Presented at the Recent Hotel 

Astor Style Show of the Garment 
Retailers of America 


EW cotton frocks for spring and summer 

were displayed on the evening of January 

14 by the Cotton-Textile Institute at the 

annual spring fashion show of the Garment 
Retailers of America in the Hotel Astor. 

Reflecting strongly the influence of the new sil- 
houette, this group of models was considered unusual- 
ly significant because of the wide variety of fabrics 
shown and the outstanding new fashion importance 
that is now accorded to cotton. Extensive use of 
new fabrics reflects how closely the cotton textile 
manufacturers have met the requirements of the cur- 
rent mode, and also indicates that the designers and 
makers of high-styled apparel are sponsoring fine 
cottons more extensively than ever. A number of 
exclusive designers collaborated with the Institute in 
assembling the models that were shown. 

The collection included fourteen models, of which 
more than half had been designed for town, afternoon 
and evening wear. The latest trends in the use of 
cotton for beach costumes and sports wear were also 
shown. 
Cotton crepe, Persian prints, pique, cotton velvet, 
striped madras, fine broadcloth and cotton tweeds 
were featured in the beach and sports costumes. For 
town wear and more formal apparel, fine net, pique, 
dotted swiss, batiste and organdie were used. 

The institute’s collection included the following : 

Beach Costumes. — (1) Mary Nowitsky original 
beach ensemble of pique. By an unusual employment 
of three colors, orange, white and blue, a distinctly 
modernistic effect was obtained in the shirt, shorts 
and cape. This was also carried out in accessories. 
Model shown by courtesy of Nudelman & Conti. 

(2) Trouser suit of orange cotton crepe with 
blouse of Persian print—This costume was the es- 
sance of the informality that now prevails for loung- 
ing on the sand before or after a swim. Novel effects 
in trimming were obtained by the use of narrow 
stripes of Persian print down the outside of the trou- 
sers. A stitched hat made of the same material as 
the blouse, and cork espadrilles completed the ensem- 
ble—From Nudelman & Conti. 

(3) Beach ensemble featuring jacquard cotton vel- 
vet coat, black crepe shorts and white shirt of mate- 
lasse. The black and white color scheme of this cos- 
tume was strikingly carried out in contrasts that en- 
hanced the effect of a novel jacquard design in the 
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material of which the coat was made.—From Bert 
Schnurer. 

Sports Wear—(1) Golf dress of striped madras 
suitable for active or spectator sports. Fabrics usual- 
ly considered masculine were used here with particu- 
larly smart and feminine effect. Patch pockets, snug 
jacket of unusual brevity, tuck-in blouse with interest- 
ing yoke treatment were among its features. The hat 
repeated the dominant heliotrope shade in the costume 
itslf—From William Bloom. 

(2) Sports ensemble of lustrous broadcloth and 
novelty cotton coating. The hat and shoes carried 
out the predominant color motif in blue and white.—— 
From Lillian Weisenberg. 

(3) Sports suit of cotton tweed with nubbed home- 
spun-like texture that has become so smart in such 
costumes. Yellow and green were the predominant 
colors. The costume also included one-piece “shirt 
and shorts,” tennis suit of broadcloth—From Wilkin 
& Malito. 

Town Wear.—(1) Brown mesh net tailored suit 
featuring close-fitting waistline obtained by an ingent- 
ous use of inverted tucks. A hand-drawn voile blouse 
marked the influence of the 1930 “feminine” silhou- 
ette—From Nudelman & Conti. 

(2) Black pique suit. Impeccably tailored jacket 
and wrap-around skirt with restrained flares that 
mark the influence of the 1930 “feminine” silhouette.— 
From Nudelman & Conti. 

Afternoon Dresses.—(1) A lavender dotted swiss 
dress with long flowing lines and clever use of wide 
ribbon trimming. Circular ruffles added charm to 
this classic feminine fabric and color—From Martha 
Norden. 

(2) A printed cotton net ensemble showing strong 
influence of Paris dressmakers and achieving a new 
effect with its smartly tailored lines. The nautical in- 
fluence was also reflected in the ribbon lacing on the 
front of the skirt and back of the waist. Bands of 
yellow and green net were used for other trimming. 
A bud green velveteen coat completed the ensemble.— 
From Murray Wainess. 

(3) An afternoon or garden party frock ‘of ex- 
quisitely embroidered eggshell batiste and organdie 
featuring cape treatment and low flounces.—From 
Saber House, Inc. 

(4) Afternoon dress and hat of tomato organdie 
featuring leg-of-mutton sleeves of Alencon lace.— 
From Joseph. 

For evening wear two models were shown. One 0: 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Gotham ‘Displays 


By Coleman McCampbell 


AD to relate, Gotham windows have not main- 
tained the interesting pace set at the begin- 
ning of the year with their tropical palm 
tree flourish. The last two weeks have been 

notable chiefly for window-drabness. Perhaps the 
fact that most stores have been conducting extensive 
sales has been a deterrent factor. Anyway, displays 
in general have reflected an indeterminate attitude, 
as if those in charge were uncertain which to em- 
phasize ; winter coats and apparel which must be dis- 
posed of, or bright and sporty attire for resorts and 
spring. Furniture and household linens and acces- 
sories have also received plenty of space, but a more 
or less uninspired and orthodox presentation. Doubt- 
less displaymen are getting their second wind and 
preparing grand surprises for February. 

Of course recent weeks have riot been without 
their cheerful moments for window-gazers. For in- 
stance, Cory at Franklin Simon’s has supplied his cus- 











CO 


of Lord & Taylor’s. 





Airbrushed panels continue to gain in favor along Fifth Avenue. 
Their bright colorings do much to offset the drabness of winter 
An illustration is found in this window fashioned by Richard Wallace, 


tomary dash of color and chic with a new set of gay 
air-brushed panels. This time they are of a precoci- 
ously modern floral flavor. To illustrate, one depicts 
tall, erect tulips lifting their buds upward at many 
times their natural size. Others, while less recogniz- 
able in their horticulture, are equally beguiling and 
appropriate for those of us seeking an escape from 
depressing weather. The panels are of a coarse air- 
plane cloth and are fashioned in casual pleats. A single 
mannikin and group of accessories (also a Cory dic- 
tum) adorn each window, the costumes keying in 
with the colors dominating the panels. 

A gem of a window is that by Brodeur at Richard 
Hudnut’s, which is small to begin with and often has 
the knack of reminding you of Pandora’s box, so 
many unusual and magic scenes occur therein. The 
background is of black velvet, arranged in stiff ac- 
cordion style. A center panel picture near the top 
shows the red lips and chin of a smartly feminine 
contour. The background itself is 
covered at intervals like so many 
butterflies with cut-outs of lips in 
four alternating shades of red. As 
you might guess, lipsticks in four 
shades are the featured item. These 
in their gold holders and rouge tips 
radiate like so many spikes from 
a balanced grouping of black vel- 
vet pillars of varying heights. 

Miss Scovill at Russek’s has ap- 
parently standardized (at least tem- 
porarily) on blackboard panels as 
her showcard units. These still 
retain a central position of promi- 
nence in her backgrounds. A cur- 
rent window that draws a large 
number of women is entitled, “Suit 
yourself at Russek’s.” This legend, 
however, was sprawled clear across 
a white background and the up- 
right supports of the letters were 
formed by silhouetted forms of 
women in suits. On the blackboard 
something was said about suits of 
shark-skin material being the smart 
things. Needless to say, numerous 
mannikins were attired to illustrate 
this. 

When one sees a crowd block- 
ing the sidewalk it is difficult to 
know whether there has been a 
taxicab accident, whether an Indian 
is selling paper snakes or a peddler 
is offering fifteen dollar strings of 
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pearl beads for a quarter. The 
other day I elbowed my way 
through such a crowd to discover 
that McCreery’s had caused a size- 
able traffic riot by installing a win- 
dow entitled, “Evolution of Men’s 
Styles from President George 
Washington to President Hoover.” 
Each of these illustrious gentlemen 
was represented in extremely 
clever miniature models arranged 
on green pedestals in front of a 
vivid panel of the dome of the 
capitol. Certainly there have been 
plenty of windows in the past com- 
paring the amusing decades in femi- 
nine fashions, but few enough de- 
voted to men. Each small manni- 
kin was an authoritative study in 
such details as cut of clothes, type 
of collars, ties, shoes. etc. No 
more progressive picture of men’s 
fashions could possibly have been 
staged. Spectators, too, were much 
occupied with deciding whether 
they thought this or that one was 
a good likeness of the president 
represented. Other windows at 
McCreery’s were a good example 
of how easy it is to maintain a nice 
batting average in clean-cut and ef- 
fective displays provided the per- 
manent backgrounds previously in- 
stalled are sufficiently modern and 
appealing. There remains simply 
the task of a little expert grouping and color contrast. 





HIS is by way of stating that the stores which have 

seemed so drab of late include such high-powered 
artistic standbys as Lord & Taylor and Best & Co., 
purely because they have relied more on traditional 
rather than on special panels or background manipu- 
lation. To this observer, it is a mistake to accustom 
shoppers to unique or distinctive backgrounds and 
then rely (be the relapse ever so brief) on the ordi- 
nary framework of the window setting. The store 
suddenly assumes a sick or blank look. It is like 
being enamoured of someone at a fancy dress ball 
only to discover that the same person in everyday 
clothes is minus glamour. The public of a store, as 
well as of a theatre, is very exacting. Once you’ve 
achieved distinction it expects you to maintain it. Any 
change must be for the better or of at least equal 
merit. If not the public takes its favor elsewhere to 
a new altar. When effort or inspiration sags, it should 
be skilfully camouflaged. The band must keep on 
playing, for dancers will dance. Thus Stewarts, Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Stern’s and McCreery’s have a dis- 
tinct advantage over numerous other stores. Their 
backgrounds are up-to-the-minute in tone and are 
consistent for weeks on end—yet they are sufficiently 
neutral and sane to serve as an excellent foil for all 
types of merchandise and avoid being tiresome. 
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Jay Cory, of Franklin Simon’s, also espouses the airbrushed panel 

vogue and gives his products a customary dash of color. This recent 

installation was featured by a depiction of gigantic tulips with blossoms 
larger than the heads of his mannequins. 


PEAKING of Stewarts, Mr. Clifford is now at the 
helm there, replacing H. W. Mason. Clifford was 
formerly under Sidney Ring at Saks and his training 
with that store is evident in his handling of Stewart’s 
windows. He knows how to achieve contrast and 
balance and at the same time emphasize the horizontal 
lines of the architecture. 


At Arnold Constable & Co., E. G. Woolard makes 
his initial bow as the display manager of a Fifth Ave- 
nue department store. Mr. Woolard, I understand, 
hails from the Phillipsborn shop of Washington and 
takes the place of Edward S. Arkow, the latter being 
well-known for his years of service with Arnold Con- 
stable’s. Arkow recently resigned to become assist- 
ant art director of Roxy’s Theatre. Woolard is mak- 
ing a good conservative start and has demonstrated 
that he is a believer in simplicity, always an admirable 
virtue. Two displays just installed have panel and 
platform units of black felt against an enclosed silver- 
gray background. The two windows are practically 
identical in arrangement and both feature red cos- 
tumes—-one for sports, the others in prints. In each 
a large black felt disk is surmounted on the upper 
edge with cutout letters in red, spelling “Sports,” and 
“Prints,” respectively. Howard Smith is first assist- 
ant at Arnold Constable’s and Irving Kaplan is in- 
terior display manager. Alfred A. Shuster, formerly 


(Continued on page 69) 
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The writer, as a member of the Fashion Coordination Bureau’s 


staff of advisers, keeps in constant touch with style development 
and gauges its signifigqance to the retailer. Excerpts from her 


address to the Bureau's Fashion School ai the Park Lane Hotel, 
New York, January 6-7-8, are the basis of the article below. 


‘ourning Style Information 


N the City of Paris we have 80,000 dress- 

making establishments. That’s all, just 

80,000 in the City of Paris. Paris is the 

center of fashion creation. There is no use 

in any of us trying to deny it or trying to take it 

away. It has Leen there since the beginning. It has 

been studied and perfected there and the great fashion 
experts of the world live either there or near. 


Let us take, for instance, the piece goods creators. 
There, very near to Paris in Lille and Lyons, the 
greatest piece goods men of the world make their 
new yardage each year. They employ the greatest 
artists of our world on their staffs and these artists 
live in and around Paris and absorb all of the artistic 
atmosphere that it is possible for them to get. They 
study art from its creation—by that I mean from the 
great galleries of Europe where the most important 
masters of art have their great paintings and their 
tapestries hanging. 

Before they create designs for our piece goods 
that we so casually look at and sell over our counters 
and have made up into dresses, they spend hours of 
research applying colors to different materials as well 
as designs, and so there we have one of the funda- 
mentals of fashion creation in and around the fashion 
center of Europe. 

Next we have the great minds who create fashion, 
the couturieres who have created fashion for the royal- 
ties of Europe, lo! these centuries, and we have those 
men and those women living among the chic women 
of the world who reside in and around the fashion 
center of the world, with plenty of leisure and plenty 
of money to study fashion and to have the desire to 
try new fashions and be interested in the thing just 
because it is new and artistic. They call such people 
in Europe “the fashion forty.” In other words, there 
are not many more than a group of forty of such 
women. These couturieres cater to them, design spe- 
cial clothes for them, try out new ideas with these 
new fabrics, with these new designs, study their activi- 
ties, know where they want to wear a costume before 
they ever create it. Therefore, they never would have 
presented during this past year such atrocities as we 
have seen come from some of our manufacturers in 
America in reference to types of clothes with this new 
silhouette that we have had. ; 

In Europe last February, and again in the spring 
openings and in the summer openings, long sports 
clothes never were presented. There never was any 
thought in the great minds of the creators of fashion 


that they even wanted to suggest that women wear a 
golf dress longer than just a few inches below the 
knee. They didn’t show them. Neither did they take 
street costumes of the tailored type and show them 
“to the ankles.” There was no such presentation in 
Europe. Why? Because the creators studied the 
women that they are catering to and their activities 
and the uses that they knew the clothes would be 
put to. 


HE trouble was that our Americans who were there 

misinterpreted these fashions and came home with 
the thought and idea in their minds, “skirts are 
longer.” They made them long and they put pictures 
in the papers that were ridiculous. As I often said, 
you couldn’t recognize half of the imports that you 
saw in Europe when you saw them reproduced and 
sketched in the newspapers of New York and sur- 
rounding cities. They didn’t look like the same things. 

The importance of authentic fashion information 
is what I am getting to. If you listen to many of 
the wholesale houses in America, many of the design- 
ers, you will get a misinterpretation because you get 
a one-man mind only. You must listen to it from 
various sources. You must listen to it from an or- 
ganization that has not only one btit dozens of sources 
for information, dozens of viewpoints that are put 
into one kettle and mixed and stirred, and then the 
authentic thing comes from that mixture of minds 
and interpretations from these various minds. 


I am telling you that authentic fashion informa- 
tion is the important thing ‘for you to consider. We 
did not tell anybody last August that navy blue was 
going to be important for fall, but I know another 
fashion organization that did tell it, and I have a 
copy of the proceedings. It is in black and white 
that Paris endorses and emphasizes navy blue for 
dresses and coats. We didn’t say any such thing be- 
cause it wasn’t true, and I don’t have to make the 
statement to you now because you have had the expe- 
rience all fall and you know it has not been true. 
However, I do say to you that navy blue was absolute- 
ly presented ard emphasized at the last opening in 
Paris. When I tell you that Patou’s opening had more 
navy blue presented than any other color, I am telling 
it to you authentically. When I left Patou’s opening, 
without saying a word to any human, I sent through 
an office over there a cable to my office saying that 
“Patou emphasizes navy blue.” I almost thought that 
maybe I should have talked to a few other people to 
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By 
Dessie M. Barr 


Into “Dollars and (ents 


see if they were as sure, but it had been so impressed 
on my mind by so many models that it had not oc- 
curred to me to question it. 

However, the next morning I said to the young 
lady in the office, “What about cables that were sent 
from Patou’s opening?” 

She said, “Mrs. Barr, when you first phoned yours 
that navy blue was the most important thing, there 
was a question in my mind because navy blue had not 
been stressed in a good many seasons, but before I 
closed this office I had so many telephone messages 
from people who attended the opening to please cable 
home that navy blue was Patou’s most important 
color, that I soon decided it must be right.” 


So weyare telling you today that navy blue is im- 
portant for spring, but it will only be just as important 
as you make it, as you present it. I mean it will be 
important, but whether it is important for you or not, 
is how important you make it. 


AM going to illustrate to you this morning with two 

very practical illustrations how you can use authen- 
tic fashion information and turn it into dollars and 
cents in your departments, or how you can refuse to 
use it and lose dollars and cents. I am going to go 
back to last February and remind you that after the 
openings in Furope, not only our organization, but 
every other person that had any fashion vision at all 
said, “skirts are longer; waistlines are higher; long 
gloves are becoming very important.” We all stressed 
it. During the last week I have looked up the reports 
from our office since last March. I came back the 
last of February, so the reports began going out in 
March. If it would not have taken too long I would 
have brought those reports with me this morning to 
have shown you how many we sent out on these two 
subjects, but I am going to take the glove question 
first. I want to tell you that beginning with the first 
of March we repeatedly sent out bulletins, “short 
gloves are longer; cuff gloves are longer cuffs, more 
flares; the. six and' eight-button crushed glove is the 
important glove; many long gloves are being shown 
in Europe for evening ;” such bulletins as that. We 
told it over and over. 


I came back from Europe in May and the first time 
that I told it in public was in Buffalo, when I ad- 
dressed a group of principals who were having their 
semi-annual meeting there. There are some of them 
‘in this room today who will tell you that I had long 
gloves with me. I brought them back from Europe. 


I want to ask you to stop and think a minute what 
could have been done if that information had been 
adhered to. Here is what should have been done: 
The minute that the glove buyer and the glove mer- 
chandise manager heard it, they should not have said, 
“We will load up on it.” No, they should have said, 
“We will begin to get this stock of gloves down that 
we have in the house. We must quit buying the short 
cuff glove. We must stop buying the short slip-on. 
We must get out from under these $10,000, $20,000 
and $30,000 stocks that we have here because maybe 
it will be something.” 


That is all that I am asking you to do, to think that 
maybe “it will be something.” Don’t take my word 
or anybody’s word in the beginning, except that that 
person is bringing you some information that you 
should ‘stop, look and listen, and that is the most im- 
portant thing for you to do in reference to fashion 
information. 


After you said you would begin to get rid of this 
stock over here, and, thank heaven, it happened in the 
spring of the year when glove stocks could have been 
lower—you could have lowered them easy, because 
they always can be lowered in the springtime—you 
should then have bought a few of those longer gloves 
just with the thought, “Maybe they will be good and 
I must always have the new thing first in my town 
for my prestige, so that my customers will believe in 
my fashion intormation and’ my fashion knowledge 
and my fashion authenticity, and they must always 
know they can look to me for having a new thing 
when it is new, and not when they have already got- 
ten it in New York City or somewhere else.” 


OU should have done that. But what happened? 
I want to tell you what happened, and this is one 
of the most wonderful examples that we could ever 
give you in reference to authentic fashion information 
and how to use it and how it was not used in many 
instances. Most buyers did as they usually do. They 
said, “Oh! We will buy what we are selling. We have 
a call for this kind of glove. We are selling it every 
day. I guess we will keep on. We will sell what the 
customer is asking for. That is the way we have done 
for twenty years, and that is the way we will do 
twenty years from now. This fashion information 
stuff is all bunk, anyway, most of it.” 
And they paid no attention to it. They went on 
and many of them even placed orders for early fall 
(Continued on page 62) 
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A quartette of evening gown presentations from as many stores. At the top, 
Jumes W. Trainor, J. R. Jones’ Sons & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., shows a trio 
of figures before a pleated fabric background. The next scene is from Blum- 
berg’s, San Diego, Calif., revealing typical specialty shop atmosphere. Then 
follow an artistic fashioning by John Dubuisson, Cain-Sloan Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., and the concluding depiction by Max Safir, Smith-Kasson Co., Cincin- 
nati, disclosing a simple arrangement before an elaborate background of bird’s- 
eye maple, 
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Gfashion Knowledge 


In This Day of Correct Costuming It Is Most Important That the Displayman 
Shall Know Fashion Intimately. The Public’s First Visualization of New Styles 
Comes Through the Show Window and Accordingly the Fidelity of Its Pres- 
entation to the New Modes Must Be Unimpeachable. No Person Is More Fa- 
miliar with Departments and their Merchandise than the Displayman and He 
Consequently Should Be Qualified to Know What Is Newest 


By EDWARD E. O’DONNELL 
Display Manager, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


O person is so familiar with all of the de- 
partments and with the merchandise the 
departments carry as the display man. He 
has access to all sections of the store in quest 

of suitable merchandise for his displays and conse- 
quently should be qualified to know what is newest 
and pass on this information to the public. 

The public is quick to grasp the new styles and 
fashions and through the medium of the show window 
they are able to view the latest things that hint at 
what will be)}in popular demand for the various com- 
ing seasons. 

Our southern wear window this season installed the 
day before New Years, presented a showing of early 
spring fashions and many women availed themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing just what the advance 
styles suggested for spring. ‘ 

In these days of correct costuming it is most im- 
portant that the display man be “up-to-the-minute” re- 
garding all details of costuming. He must be able 
to assemble the harmonizing ensemble by which many 
women are guided in selecting their apparel. The 
writer finds valuable information by frequently re- 
ferring to the well-known style magazines, Vogue, 
Harper’s and Vanity Fair. 

The advance style information secured from these 
books can always be accepted as authentic regarding 
fashions that will appear in the shops shortly after. 

Thus the display man can be rightly called a fash- 
ionist, for if he is able to live up to this title he is 
doing a real service to his store, and if he cannot, he 
is not doing his part in the style advancement of the 
institution. 

Unquestionably the windows of the store are. the 
real means of creating the real impression the public 
has of your store., They register in the minds of 
your clientele, the type of store that is behind these 
windows. Style and fashion apparel cannot be cor- 
rectly presented in the display window that is crowded 
or overstocked. A few choice garments and the cor- 
rect harmonizing accessories now make up the ideal 
setting of the leading stores. The noticeable decrease 
in the elaborate backgrounds formerly composed of 
scenery and foliage to correspond to the season of the 
year represented is a step in the right direction. 
There is nothing richer or more pleasing to the 








“Style” is as much a sales factor in retailing 
today as durability was to a previous generation. 
That content of style and conformity with style 
trends stamp merchandise with the hallmarks of 
quality and build for it a prestige that enhances 
its desirability is unquestionable. 

How shall this latest outgrowth of retailing 
be handled? Is it incumbent upon the manage- 
ment to acquire expert style guidance and to im- 
pose the control of such a trade factor upon the 
selling and advertising divisions of store life? Is 
is it possible for the wintdowman to personally 
assume responsibility for maintenance of style 
values? What is the proper course to follow in 
bringing out the adherence of the ware to con- 
temporary vogues? 

These are some of the questions which will be 
dwelt upon from month to month in a series of 
features written by representative displaymen. 





eye than the choice backgrounds of inlaid woods 
which have appeared to advantage in many show 
windows and also in interior displays. 

The writer has experimented with plain color felts 
and found that this fabric works out very well in 
bringing out the features of the merchandise planned 
in front of the felt. 

For instance, a solid background of light felt in 
shades of sand or tan is highly beneficial in present- 
ing a display of brown apparel; the darker shade in 
the merchandise contrasts most acceptably with the 
solid lighter color in the background. Obtainable in 
such a wide variety of colors this material may be 
used at all seasons of the year, as the color combina- 
tions are unlimited. 

Fixtures, too, must be up-to-the-minute. New 
styles featuring the silhouette cannot look right on 
old costume forms by reason that the new waistlines 
do not conform with the styles of the old forms. The 
choice, new illuminated stands that are now on the 
market are certainly most effective in presenting the 
smaller items such as jewelry, bags, toiletries, etc., 
that are much in demand by feminine shoppers and 
are usually bought through the presentation and sug- 
gestion made by correct display. 
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Recent windows by James E. Christie espousing 
the poster background idea popular among the 
utilities. At the top is the “Castle of Sunshine ;” 
below it, “Gas—the Ice Man.” Third is the invo- 
cation of childhood in support of Heatrolas, and 
at the base, a dramatization of garage lighting. 
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Christie Lights Torch in 


Gas Industry 


Youthful. Displayman Blazes His Way Into 
Utility Display and Focuses Eyes of Boston on 
His Windows 


3y DAVID A; MOREY 


Morey Decorative Studios, Boston, Mass. 


HE writer has his studio directly opposite the 
beautiful new Boston Consolidated Gas Build- 
ing. A little more than two years ago this 
building was completed. I thought at that 

time, as I looked at the ten beautiful windows, that 
there was a fine opportunity for some young display- 
man with originality and a love for hard work. 

James E. Christie happened to walk into my studio 
about the time the building was opened. In the course 
of conversation he said he was going to sell his ser- 
vices to the Gas Company, and he did, just as simply 
as it is written. 

I doubted his ability, but kept it to myself. Christie 
was only twenty-two years of age at the time, and his 
experience was limited. But he made good and is set- 
ting the pace for displays of this type. 

Displays of gas appliances, such as refrigerators, 
heaters and ranges, must incorporate some definite sell- 
ing idea to be effective. 

Most merchandise is arranged in the window in 
units and the merchandise dominates the space. The 
setting, the background and the fixtures, except in 
spectacular displays, are secondary only—means to 
an end. 

In displaying gas appliances the setting and back- 
ground must be so cleverly conceived, thoughtfully de- 
signed and built in such a practical manner that they 
will attract the attention of the passerby, put across a 
snappy sales argument, and yet concentrate on the ar- 
ticle to be sold. In other words, the displayman has to 
do more than just fill the space with merchandise. 

To hold such a position a man has to be an artist, 
psychologist and merchandiser. The more he knows 
of these three qualities the greater will be the effec- 
tiveness of his displays. 

How well James E. Christie is doing in his job can 
be appreciated to some degree from the illustrations 
herewith. It is a pleasure to see a young man make 
the most of his opportunities. It should be an incen- 
tive to others to enter this profession, which has all the 
fascination of the stage and the glamour of the studio. 

In closing, I want to give the reader some idea of 
the size of this job in which Christie is making a name 
for himself. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Company has 13 
branches besides the main offices, having 32 windows 
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a Four strong poster windows produced by Stuart Bratesman, Queensborough Gas and Electric Co., Far Rock- 
he away, New York. Each tells a complete story instantly and forcefully. 
in 
to in all. These windows each have new displays every 
two weeks. Christie has a studio equipped with an 
k- enlarging projector, a Cutawl and spraying machine. 
le- Christie designs all his displays in miniature, then en- q 
ey larges them with the use of the projector. His assist- _ee 
a ants then build and paint under his directions. The owe 
r= final touches are given, the displays are then started at Way 
to the main store and routed around the circuit. This aaa 
procedure is much more difficult at holidays, as each pee 
st, store must simultaneously have a seasonable display. r i Le 
VS It is the interesting work such as Christie is doing Boden 
al which educates the smaller merchants how to use their Sob i 
window space to its best advantage. ” = 
un 
ns USES ELEPHANTS AS DISPLAY ATTRACTION 
ce Seeking an extraordinary attraction for a showing of 
a carpets, the firm of J. G. Bond, Chelmsford, England, home 
of the celebrated British short wave radio station, arranged 
ae the windows. on..the..main, street to represent an Oriental 
O. bazaar. Cutouts of native rug sellers leading in camels 
of loaded with carpets and a small girl in the garb of an Asiatic 
1e completed the dramatics of the Eastern scene. A concealed 
loud speaker under the window provided Oriental music. To 
3 add the crowning touch of realism, the store hired two huge : on 
7 elephants, dressed them up, loaded them with carpets, and Boston Consolidated Gas Company Building. 
IS paraded them under the care of a “mahout.” Just before completion. 
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Corrugated metal backgrounds and a fabric surfaced 
pariel used by A. Roeder, at Block’s, Indianapolis, 
last year. A single “bunny” supplied the Easter 


atmosphere. 


IKE Christmas, Easter has, in large measure, 
lost its religious significance, and influences 
the masses chiefly through its testimony to 
the flight of time and the definite arrival of 

a new season. Untimely storms may follow its arrival 
and reviving plant life may find its growth beset by 
wintry winds and chilling cold, but with its coming 
there is definite stir all along the landscape. Migrat- 
ing birds have returned to old haunts, blue skies and 
bright sunshine evidence the swift progress of Mother 
Earth in her annual planetary journey, and zephrys 
sweep through budding branches as warmer weather 
checks retreating winter’s last furious assaults. 

What should the Easter window feature? Mer- 
chandise first and foremost, but with a background 
or an atmosphere of religious or legendary nature or 
perhaps a symbolization of nature’s revival. 

Slight wonder is it that pagan Europe celebrated 
Faster long before the Christian era or that the pious 
Easterner saw in its advent an annual exemplifica- 
tion of life’s resurrection. Few are the folk who do 
not feel the zest and thrill of the season’s color and 





White rabbits proclaim the pascal character of this 
Stix, Baer & Fuller window, St. Louis, designed by 
Carl Shank. 
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Window Schemes for 


EASTER 


Childhood’s Interest in Spring Holiday Makes 
Stress on Tunior Trims Advisable; Religious 
Spectacles Exert Appeal 


warmth as blossoms and foliage regild bleak and drab 
surroundings. 

While Spring opening displays go into the window 
as optimistic prophesies of coming events Easter 
trims blend with accomplished change. Not as har- 
bingers, but as confirmation of the new season, they 
display the tint and tone of the new verdure. 

A dramatization of a Biblical episode featured the 
Easter windows of Elder & Johnston, Dayton, Ohio, 





A Ferris wheel decorated with mirrors and a setting 
in pastel colors as seen last year at Lazarus’, Colum- 
but, Ohio. - Designed by A, A. Matzer. 


last spring when Everett Quintrell, display manager, 
showed Mary Magdalene at the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. The scene visualized was the early morn- 
ing visit of the Magdalene to the rock-hewn crypt 
where the Christ had been placed after the crucifixion. 
An angel seated upon the rock, which had blocked the 
sepulchre previously, greeted her with a declaration 
that has echoed down the ages. The window card 
gave the scriptural background: “And the angel an- 
swered and said unto the woman, ‘Fear not ye, for I 
know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. He is 
not here, for he has risen as he said; come, see the 
place where the Lord lay.’ ” 

The window was the talk of the town and the effect 
of the tableau was intensified by Easter hymns from 
a phonograph amplified by a powerful loud speaker, 
which filtered the music through a basement opening. 

Easter is particularly a children’s holiday. The 
brightness of the legends that cling to it, the glamour 
of colored eggs and Easter bunnies make of it a fit- 
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Evén in far-off Australia the Cutawl plays a prominent part in the production of superb cutout effects. 
This one provides a background that is both smart and distinctive—most effective for displaying those 
creations so dear to the feminine heart. It is the work of Thos. J. Heaslip, Display Manager for Mc- 
Whirters, The Valley, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. With the Cutawl such designs, apparently so 


difficult, are easily executed. 


Solves your Cutout Problems 
Gulawt Whatever they are 


It may be\a problem of interpreting the newer 
modes. Or perhaps a display that suggests 
the approach of another season. Or a novel 
presentation of new merchandise. Whatever 
the problem, if there is cut-out work to be 
done the Cutaw!] will do it quickly, easily and 
expertly. 


Displaymen, .sign makers, card writers—any- 
one whose task it is to produce displays, will 
find the Cutawl indispensable in the execution 
of those cut-out masterpieces that so compell- 
ingly suggest to passersby that they stop, look, 
and buy. For the Cutawl cuts as nothing 
else has ever done. Whether the job calls 
for a delicate, lacy effect, or strong, bold treat- 
ment, this tool will give the finished produc- 
tion precisely the quality you wish. 


And yet the Cutawl is surprisingly easy to 
operate. You simply glide it over the pattern 
and the deep-cutting chisel, operating much 
like a sewing machine, does the work. The 


Cutawl is portable and entirely self-contained. 
It cuts in any plane—horizontal, vertical or 


oblique; and.adjustments are made quickly 


without the use of any tool. Finer workman- 
ship is assured, and the marked increase in 
output means a definite increase in earnings. 


Try the Cutawl 
for 10 days. 
Satisfy yourself 
that it does 
everything we 
claim for it and 
that it will en- 
able you to pro- 
duce more and 
better work. 





Merely drop us 
a note asking 


The Cutawl 


for details of For cutting screens, panels, floor 


blocks, valances, ledge pieces, sten- 
cils, cornices, bases, flower designs, 
mannequin cut-outs, etc. 


our 10-day free 
trial offer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 


13 S. THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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A reverent presentation of the “Prayer in Gethsemane,” fashioned by John B. Smith for the W. B. 
McClurkan Company, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


ting time for play upon the apparel needs of juniors. 
And this is just the tack that is taken by leading 
displaymen each spring resulting not only in direction 
of business to departments that usually need it but 
impressive and attractive window spectacles of utmost 
charm to adults. 

Thus, on two consecutive Easters, the display 
executives of Stix-Baer & Fuller, of St. Louis, have 
found it possible to shape junior trims at little cost 
and with much sales value simply through use of a 
few junior mannequins before spring opening back- 
grounds. By introduction of'a rabbit or two, a rooster 
or a lamb, the holiday aspect is obtained. Carl H. 
Shank, acting display manager last year, used two 
trims, one dedicated to boys’ apparel, the other pre- 
senting a group of tiny girls. The power of the 
modernistic backgrounds, done in high colors, ac- 


counted for much of the windows’ attractiveness. 

Much the same style was followed by August 
Roeder at Block’s, Indianapolis, who simply utilized 
his corrugated metal backgrounds in setting off the 
quartet of yarn-haired youngsters who modeled his 
wares. A single Easter bunny at the extreme left of 
the trim injected the holiday element. 

“The Easter display was the main feature of our 
windows,” says Andrew Matzer in commenting on 
the windows of the period which he installed for 
F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio. “We had a large 
Ferris-wheel, decorated with mirrors, and the setting 
was of various shades of pastel colors. We also had 
a bunny house on the second floor, decorated with toy 
furniture, rugs, curtains and bunnies sitting in various 
positions. Everything was blue and pink, and at- 
tracted a number of young admirers.” 











WRITER DESIGNS SHOES FOR GRETA GARBO 

H. J. Dore, English card and poster designer, whose first 
contribution to DISPLAY WORLD appears in the current 
number, recently designéd a pair of shoes for Greta Garbo, 
noted film actress. The design was accepted and with this 
notice came authority to submit other designs for members 
of the Hollywood film colony. 





ONLI-WA PLEDGE SUPPORT TO HOOVER PROGRAM 

In a special report sent to President Hoover’s committees, 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, not only 
pledged itself to a substantial construction program for 1930, 
but gave its assurances that additional men would be given 
employment throughout the new year. The Onli-Wa Fixture 
Company is considered the largest factory in America devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of wood window display 
fixtures. 

“We are glad to report the largest business in our his- 
tory for 1929,” says J. H. De Weese, president. “We made 
a 40 per cent increase over our previous record year, due to 
our ability to produce that which the trade demanded, modern 
window display fixtures, at reasonable prices. Prospects for 
1930 are very encouraging as our new ideas are going on 


the market and meeting with the approval of some of the 
largest and most discriminating stores in the country. We 
are now making plans to erect a new and larger factory for 
1930, in spite of the fact that our present plant is only a few 
years old.” 








MONKEY FIRE FIGHTERS HALT CROWDS 


The mechanical toy display, fashioned by William Scharn- 
inghausen, display manager for the Christmas campaign at 
the Bon Marche, Seattle, created more interest and was 
viewed by more than any similar display shown in Seattle 
in years. The “Fire Department of Monkeyville” consists 
of approximately thirty-one figures, most of which move. 
The fireman at the top of the ladder and the elephant pump 
real water onto the fire, ably assisted by the firemen on the 
pumping wagon. Two firemen on the ground are using their 
hooks to pull down one side of the burning building, and 
“live” animals parade out of the burning barn. This window 
was installed on November 23 and every day, from early 
morning until late at night, continued to attract four to 
five times as many people as any other window display in 
Seattle, 
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the GUIDE 
foBETTER 
WINDOW Makes planning 
DISPLAYS your Spring 
To Displays easy 
An array of decorations 


styled by Adler-Jones is at 
your disposal to help you. 



















Presented in new convenient 
Gi) Te ADLER~JIONES co form, making selection easy. 


a) St@FIFTY ONE SOUTH WELLS STREET 


Don’t fail to get your copy of the 
new size, new style catalogue, 





“THE GUIDE TO BETTER 
WINDOW DISPLAYS.” 


It is more than a catalogue. It is a 
handbook on Display. It represents 
a study and reproduction of all deco- 
rative trends gathered from all parts 

of the world. 


Every conceivable new style decorative 
is incorporated in it. 


Every piece is authentic and will add that 
necessary attractiveness to your displays. 
Your copy is waiting for a word from you. 
Write for it today. 


~The Adler-Jones Co. 


649 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


MEMBER NATIONAL DISPLAY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION 
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One of the display units effected by Ransdell— 
an enlargement of an actual “Observer” page with 
merchandise serving as the-illustrations. 


OMPENDIUMS of style distributed by stores 
have become very popular in recent years 
and even in the men’s wear trade there has 
been a steady advance in that direction from 

the days when leading manufacturers supplied their 
dealers with seasonal catalogues of new cuts and dress 
accessories. Among the favored media is the “Ob- 
server,” used as a house organ by a large number of 
stores. Each issue is profusely illustrated and many 
of the plates are photographs in which the colors of 
the goods portrayed are faithfully reproduced. 

Such was the Autumin issue, a magazine of twenty- 
two pages, brimming with ensembles of suits and 
overcoats and related accessories. These collections 
of hats, ties, shirts, hose and handkerchiefs were in 
each instance confined within borders resembling pic- 
ture frames. And it was in this feature that William 
M. Ransdell, display manager of L. Strauss & Co., 
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A Novel Idea for 


(7lothiers 


Indianapolis Displayman Points Way _ to 
Demonstration of Style-Rightness of Furntsh- 
ings By Linking Goods With Style Authority 


their surfaces just as they appeared in the “Observ- 
er’s” pages. To make the tie-up complete, copies of 
one of the oldest and most highly regarded clothing 
houses of Indianapolis, found an idea. 

Ensembles, thought he, are the order of the day. 
Every alert displayman is using them and usually in 
about the same fashion. Every clothier wants to 
sell not only the garment, but the accessories. But 
is he doing it? Are the small goods able to hold 
their own when associated with the larger bulking and 
overwhelmingly predominating garments? Why did 
the editor of the “Observer” draw a hard and fast 
line between the two elements of dress if there was 
not an advantage in grouping the smaller pieces? 
If it was so essential to do this to facilitate inspection 
and to insure interest in the printed page, why was 
it not equally advisable to do so in the display win- 
dow? The conclusion from such reflections were in- 
escapable. This was the method to follow. 

Convinced of the soundness of his conclusions, 
Ransdell lost no time in testing his idea. He set to 
work to fashion huge enlargements of the “Observer” 
pages with the same illustrations and the same leg- 
ends. But for illustrations he substituted goods and 
for captions photostatic reproductions of the “copy” 
appearing at the bottom of the pages which he was 
mirroring. 

The display consisted of three pages of the booklet 
enlarged six times. Instead of merely coloring the 
huge pictures which were thus obtained, Ransdell 
fastened ties, hose, handkerchiefs and even hats to 





How the Strauss windows appeared. Three “pages” of the “Observer” enlarged six times. Copies of the 
model pages were displayed in front of. them. 
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the magazine were placed at the feet of the big display 
units, turned to the pages which they imitated. 

That the results of the display were satisfactory 
may be gleaned from Ransdell’s enthusiastic com 
ment: “To say the least,” he declares, “the idea was 
novel and elicited favorable comment, besides mani: 
festing a strong sales appeal. The display was an 
original scheme devised and executed by our display 
department and later copied and used with success by 
other stores during the Christmas season.” 





Capitalizing Baseball Openings 


Catching the Eyes of “Fans” at a Time When Interest 
Ts at High Pitch 


By R. F. BATES 
Display Manager, B. R. Baker Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN the Cleveland Indians opened the 1929 rac 

for the American League pennant we tied up with 

the event in a window that was thoroughly impregnated 

with the fan spirit, and yet reserved space for merchan- 
ising of our own lines. 

The center unit was formed by the use of a five-foot 
picture of an American League baseball. Over this 
was mounted a map of the United States, charged with 
flags. The idea back of this center unit, as the wording 
on the map says, was that baseball was the king of 
sports in the United States. 

Below on the platform was a miniature ball dia- 
mond showing the players in action. Grouped around 















Bates fashioned a_ five-foot 
picture of an American 
League ball as his setpiece 
and placed a miniature dia- 
mond below it. This was * 
fenced in by twelve auto- 7? 
graphed balls representing ~ 
as many major league teams. 
Pictures of players covered 
the background. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


How L. C. Hendrix, Steefel Bros., Albany, N. Y., used the “Observer.” Streamers led from the illustra- 
tions to the goods featured. 





the diamond were autographed basebalis from twelve 
teams in both the American and National Leagues, each 
of these balls signed by each member: of the respective 
teams. Each ball was marked with the nameof the 
appropriate team. 

A drape in back of the ball was of black satin. 
The sides were of the same material, but were stretched 
over a six by seven foot wood frame to accommodate 
the placing of baseball equipment and the pictures of 
prominent players from practically every team in both 
the American and National Leagues. The display took 
slightly over twenty-one feet of space. 

A local sporting goods house and a newspaper co- 
operated with us to make this display the huge success 
that it was. The sporting goods house supplied the 
uniforms and all the necessary baseball equipment. The 
newspaper printed the news of the day on muslin sheets 
which were then made into smocks. Twenty-five girls 
were hired to wear the smocks and pass out envelopes 
on which was printed Baker's name and advertising. 
Inside the envelope was a book of matches on which 
the name of the Cleveland Press was printed, also under 
the flap of the book of matches was printed the Ameri- 
can League schedule. With the matches in the en- 
velope was a small slip carrying an ad from the Horace 
Cartridge Co., the house that supplied our baseball 
equipment. 

There were 25,000 of these envelopes, each contain- 
ing the matches and other small ads. On April 12 the 
twenty-five girls passed out 10,000 envelopes in an area 
surrounding Baker’s store in less than a. hour. 
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Carrying the Load of Leadership 


Winning One Display Contest Made It Necessary to Fashion An 
Extraordinary Entry for the Next. A “Billboard Does the Work” 


By HARRY BUSSEY +" 
Display Manager, Walthal Radio Stores, New. York City 











“Somethiny Different”—the red background and silver panels, frosted glass show cards and the moving 
“Santa” head gave the Walthal Yule trims rare power. 


AVING won the window display contest for 
retail radio stores sponsored by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Radio Manufacturing Com- 
pany the year previous, we naturally had a 

teputation to uphold when this year’s contest came 
around. 

Something “different” was the goal we were striv- 
ing for, and we knew the trim had to be startling or it 
would simply lapse into a cut-and-dried radio window. 
Several ideas were formulated and discarded before 
we finally struck the one we used. This was the placing 
of a life-sized billboard in a window. The whole dis- 
play was meant to suggest a 
scene such as you might see 
if driving along any state 
road. As mentioned before, 
the billboard was life-sized 
and in every way resembled 
the real thing except that in- 
stead of having a set painted 
on it, a Stromberg-Carlson 
de luxe model was placed in 
the spot where the picture 
ordinarily would be. The 
chassis of this model was 
placed: at the foot, with a 
ribbon connecting to the set, 
showing that this was the 





Farther along toward the rear of the window other 
models were displayed, some open and one with the 
speaker taken out, showing the type of set used in that 
Stromberg-Carlson model. Grass mats and spiral rus- 
cus trees were used to further enhance the effect, and 
several cards were placed at intervals along the base of 
the billboard describing the advantages of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson radio. At night a flasher was used. 

The window was in a busy home neighborhood and 
attracted much attention ,in addition to “stepping up” 
Stromberg-Carlson sales in that particular store. 

When the Christmas season came around we were 
confronted with a_ similar 
problem. “Something dif- 
ferent” was our slogan. A 
window that, while it was 
solid with sets, would give a 
sense of spaciousness to the 
onlooker, was our object. 
This window was in the 
Cortlandt Street store, the 
very heart of the radio cen- 
ter, and we would be getting 
keen competition on all sides. 

The background of the 
display was a solid red with 
illuminated panels of silver 
creped metallyne to provide 


chassis used in this particu- The “Billboard” display entered in the Stromberg- the necessary contrast. A 


lar model. Carlson contest. 


huge Santa Claus head 
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5 aay Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
TEE ' World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
THE ADLER-JONES CO. | INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
649 S. Wells Street | 13 South Throop Street 
Window Display Decorations | “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. ' THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
=— 319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 314 S. Franklin Street 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Art Poster Card and Mat Board Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cornell Wood Board Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
341 S. Franklin Street 164 W. Lake Street 
Mannequins and Display Equipment Lettering Brushes and Supplies 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended tc progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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February trims prepared by the dealer service 
department of the Atwater Kent Company. 


occupied the center of the background and swung 
pendulum-like to provide enough motion in the window 
to attract theteye. The show cards were of frosted 
glass, a medium which at first was difficult to decide 
upon because of the coldness which might be imparted 
to the display. This was overcome by the use of warm 
outstanding colors in the lettering. The floor of the 
window was raised four inches, covered by a flooring 
of red felt which was surrounded and hedged in by a 
tapered border of silver leaf. Table model sets were 
raised on specially constructed silver-leaf pedestals. 
Parchment valances with appropriate Christmas slogans 
added to the effectiveness of the whole display. 


The window, while giving the aspect of a typical 
Christmas display, was modern in design and attracted 
attention day and night. This type of display we found 
to be very satisfactory in stepping up Christmas sales 
and drawing attention away from the competitive 
windows. 


Christmas 
display material | 
furnished by the, 4% 
Atwater Kent ; 
Co. as used by 
the Rosen Auto 

Supply Co., 
Covington, Ky. 
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WO special window displays have been announced 

in a bulletia by the Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia, for their,dealers suggested 
use during the’ month of February.. These displays 
are part of a Monthly bulletin service recently inaugu- 
rated by Atwater Kent. 

The first isa Valentine Window display tying-up 
with thé seasonal gift theme—very modern and strik- 
ing in its:effect. The»center point of interest is an 
Atwater Kent cabinet model radio set in a huge heart- 
shaped valentine with ribbons tunning from the dial 
to smaller hearts, bearing the ‘call numbers of well- 
known radio stations, pasted on the glass front of the 
window. 

The second window display for February is a 
Washington’s Birthday window-balancing an Atwater 


Kent cabinet model radio with a large photograph: of * 





Ri 


Washington, with both tied into a large center placard” 


reading “The Choice of the People.” 

Both displays are extremely colorful, and clever in 
their novel use of crepe paper. Both are real eye- 
catchers, capable of being installed at a low cost, and 
packed with plenty of selling punch. 





Displaydom’s Episodes 
(Continued from page 9)_ 


New York City, three cash prizes being offered: $100, first 
prize; $35, second prize, and $15, third prize. 

Provisions were made for all entries to be at association 
headquarters January 1, 1930, and in proportions so that they 
might be produced for reproduction to 8%”x11”, to be done 
in three colors and carry the inscription, “Give Dad a Tie— 
Father’s Day, June 15.” 

About forty entries were received showing an excellent 
collection of ideas and a higher standard of neckwear poster 
design than has heretofore been brought to our attention. 

The judges, cemprising the association publicity commit- 
tee, consisting of O. H. Heumann, Schwarzenbach-Huber Com- 
pany; L. G. Gould, Susquehanna Silk Mills; Harry R. Dun- 
ham, Arcola Silk Company; Chas. Ruston, Jr., James R. 
Keiser, Inc.; Geo. M. Seebach, C. Stern & Mayer, Inc.; Geo. 
L. Close, Church, Webb & Close, Inc., met January 15 and 22 
and rendered their decision as follows: 

First prize, Gilbert Sackerman, New York School of De- 
sign; second prize, Harold W. Griffin, Phoenix Art Institute; 
third prize, C. P. Maltman, Phoenix Art Institute. 

It has not beer. decided whether the organization will use 
any of the winning posters for Father’s Day cards and it is 
possible that the officials may decide to distribute two types 
of cards for Father’s Day this year. 


The window 
was installed by 
G: C. Rahe, 
displayman for 
the B. W. Smith 
Corp., Atwater 
Kent distributors- 
in Cincinnati. 
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THE 


DISPLAY CENTER 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., INC. 
1440 Broadway, New York 


NOW READY="THE NEW 
SILHOUETTE COSTUME FORM 


=e THE AUTHENTIC 


VENDOME 


Silhouette Forms used by Fifth 
Avenue’s Finest Shops are Sold 
Exclusively by The Display Cen- 
ter. 




































To Show the New Garments Correctly 


Use This New Vendome Silhouette 
Form 





The beautiful new Stewart Store, re- 
cently opened on Fifth Avenue, is 
using forty of our new Vendome 
Forms. 


Write for Photos and Prices 
Send in a Trial Order and You 
Stewarts, Fifth Ave., N. Y. Will Be Convinced 

















DECORATIVE FABRICS AND PAPERS 
FOR SPRING DISPLAYS 


The newest materials now being used for Modern Displays are 
stocked for immediate delivery. Pastel shades, plain color 
materials all specially selected for window display purposes. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES _ 














DISPLAY CENTER 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AT TIMES SQUARE 
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A Victor radio display created by Fisher Service for 
> dealers of a Victor distributor. 


T is surprising to see how a lone trimmer’s 
idea has created and developed this business 
of window installation service, to the volume 
that exists today. Less than ten years ago 

there was no such thing as a window installation 
service. 

The manufacturer sent his dealers’ helps to the 
retailer directly and depended on the latter to make 
the installation. About fifteen out of every 100 were 
really placed in the window and even these were placed 
haphazardly resulting in little advertising value. It 
took this one window trimmer to sell a few manufac- 
turers on the idea of making the installation in his 
territory, and thereby eliminating the 85 per cent of 
waste. The manufacturers readily saw the advan- 
tages, scouted for like services in the various terri- 
tories and actually drafted the rest of us who are in 
this business. We have prospered on the idea of one 
window trimmer. 

Just waiting for the national drug or grocery store 
crepe paper window display will not make a success- 
ful service. I do not imply that national advertising 
has reached its saturation point, but simply that there 
are other fields waiting to be served and there are 
other materials that can be used to render those serv- 
ices. I mean a display service can create and develop 
its own ideas and local business. 

The biggest field for local business is with the fran- 
chised jobbers who sell the following products: Ra- 
dios, refrigerators, electrical appliances, hardware 
and kindred items. This class of jobber con- 
tracts with the manufacturer to take a certain quantity 
of merchandise; usually the greater the quantity con- 
tracted to sell the larger are his profits. He is directly 
concerned with increasing the sales in his territory. 
He is interested in anything that will increase sales. 
It is up to the display service to create and sell him 
window advertising. 

In this type of-work-and-with*the-asove mentioned 
products, something better than the ordinary crepe 
paper window must be used. Such materials as rayon, 
printed fabrics, fancy papers, metallic cloths and other 
decorative materials may be used to create beautiful 
effects. In this type of work the display service can 
demonstrate its creative and artistic ability. In this 





February, 1930 


Widening the Province of 


Display Service 


Distributors Are Generally Glad to Obtain Dis- 
playman’s Help in Stimulating Business; Small 
Retail Shops Are Also Prospects 


By SOL FISHER 


Fisher Display Service, Chicago 


manner the display service becomes a jobber of win- 
dow display materials on small runs. The manager 
must be well versed on how to create, buy and make 
decorative helps. He should become acquainted with 
process painting, posters, backgrounds and the color 
effects that can be obtained from their usés. 


MY company has followed this idea during the past 

few years to such a degree that the accounts de- 
rived from local sources produce more than 50 per 
cent of our business. Here are a few photographs 
of window displays which my company has created, 
manufactured and installed. These are a few exam- 
ples of what can be done with the process poster work. 
metallic cloths and decorative crepe paper. 

As to the retailer there are two plans which have 
been worked successfully in various instances to create 
new business. One is a cooperative window display of 
general merchandise for the druggist with the installa- 
tion service furnishing all price tags and show cards, 
thus putting the independent store windows on a parity 
with those of the chain store. 

The second plan is to promote seasonal displays, 
such as Mothers’ Day, Valentine’s Day, Easter, etc. It 
is amazing to see how many merchants can adopt and 
use a standard seasonal display. In this regard may 
I say that my company turned the dull month of De- 
cember into a very busy month. We created an at- 
tractive Christmas poster background window display 
as illustrated. We sold and installed about two hun- 





A Majestic radio window. Dressing gown and 
slippers exert subtle suggestion of comfort plus music. 
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How can 
we get the most out 
of our window displays? 








- If you meet this problem, you will read with interest what Lee H. Bristol, 
Vice-President of the Bristol-Myers Company, manufacturers of Ipana 
< Tooth Paste, Ingram Shaving Cream and Sal Hepatica, has to say about 
Window Advertising, Inc. 


Mr. Bristol gives us permission to quote from a letter which he wrote to 
st another advertiser in response to an inquiry. Mr. Bristol says: 


T “IT am only too glad to speak an enthusiastic word in reference to our ex- 
perience with Window Advertising, Inc. Aside from the convenience of 


i, dealing with but one organization, I think the following are probably the 
principal advantages to the advertiser in contracting with Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., for all installation work: 
: 1, “The volume of business given a service company working under 
i Window Advertising, Inc., keeps each company up to a high standard 
of efficiency. 
S, 2, “The work that Window Advertising, Inc., is doing on the standard- 
y ization of office systems in service companies is raising their efficiency 
at a point where it was very low. 
“ 3, “Considering the saving in freight, handling of displays and our own 
d office routine, as well as the fact that Window Advertising, Inc., ren- 
: ders service that is unobtainable through individual service companies, 
y the cost is little higher than when the advertiser deals direct with the 
iti service company. 
t- 
y 4, “Window Advertising, Inc., is constantly working on new ideas, sys- 
hs tems, etc., which will increase the value of installed displays so that 


Window Advertising, Inc., service grows more valuable to the adver- 
tiser each year.” 


Through our 96 local representatives we are in constant touch with the actual condi- 
tions in each territory. Write us for further information applying to your particular 
product. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


F. L. Wertz President 
300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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How a big display service maintains morale—the annual Christmas dinner tendered the Fisher staff. 


dred of these displays to automobile accessory and 
tire stores, drug, radio, furniture and hardware con- 
cerns. It was through this idea that we managed to 
keep our crews well supplied with work. 

I am certain that if the display services will step 
out of the drug and grocery fields, they will find that 
a better class of window displays can he obtained. 





HERE! 
Is the Solution for Your 
CHRISTMAS 
Window or Interior Displays 


This very attractive backgrournd-made out of Gold 
and Green heavy cardboard, finished in the new 


“MODERN MODE” has a me.al effect. 





The striking Wreath and Garland made out of. Sil- 
ver Metallic Leaves and Red Poinsettias. 

Harmonizing signs finished in Metallic. 

Size of background approximately eight feet to ten 
feet long and 6% feet high. The background is elastic 
and can be made to fit any size or shape window. The 
background is backed up with lumber construction. 


- Installed Complete, $12.50 
Nothing else for you to buy. 


This background can be salvaged, folded and put 
away for re-use next year. 

A call from you and we are in position to install 
this display the following day or any day you may de- 
sire—FRANKLIN 2703-04-05. 


FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
551 West Lake Street - - - - - Chicago, Illinois 











Here is the advertisement that sold 200 displays 
to small shops. 


There are hundreds of ideas and propositions that a 
window display service can concentrate on, and in so 
doing, keep its crews busy and earn a greater profit 
for the management. Why not make an effort in 
1930 to create new business from businesses which 
have never used window display installation before? 





LARGEST RESTAURANT PLANNED FOR MART 


The thousands of merchants who will do their buying in 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart, the world’s biggest building, 
when this great central market is opened in May, will not 
have to worry about their food, for the world’s largest res- 
taurant, with accommodations to feed 10,000 a day, will he 
located in this gigantic structure. 

More than 30,000 square feet of space in the Mart’s grand 
lobby, divided into four units, have been reserved for restau- 
rant facilities. On one side of the great 650-foot grand lobby 
will be the men’s grill and a general dining room for men 
and women. Opposite these will be a coffee shop and lunch 
counter room and grill. These will be grouped about a huge 
kitchen, enclosed by glass. It will be a visible kitchen so 
that the patrons, no matter in which of the restaurants they 
are eating, will be able to see the food prepared. At all times 
the food handling and preparing operations will be the sub- 
ject of scrutiny by the merchant patrons. 

Not only will the buyers who come into the central mar- 
ket be assured of the best cf fcod, served quickly or in more 
leisurely fashion, but they will be afforded a gamut of prices 
to suit every convenience. This assurance is given by Andrew 
C. Weisburg, nationally known hotel man, who, with Henry 
C. Gordon, one of the best known restaurant men of the 
country, has secured the Mart restaurant rights under a 
twenty-year lease. Weisburg is owner of the Hotel Oliver 
at South Bend, Ind., and Mr. Gordon is Chicago resident 
manager of Maillard’s. 

The Mart will have a total floor area of 4,000,000 square 
feet or about 100 acres, and a display space on each floor of 
250,000 square feet, or around five acres. Each of the display 
floors of the twenty-five-story structure, two city blocs in 
length, will have sales corridors 650 feet long, veritable “busi- 
ness boulevards.” Bordering on these great corridors’ will 
be hundreds of lines of merchandise exhibited through: stores 
having six and one-half miles of window display. 

Bringing the buyer to a great central market instead of 
taking the merchandise to the merchant is the merchandising 


principle for which the Mart stands as an institution, and ° 


this plan of concentrated markets means a new era in more 
economical and efficient distribution of merchandise for the 
manufacturer and wholesaler and less time in buying to give 
more time for selling to the merchant buyers of the country, 
according to C. A. Welles, general manager of the Mart. 
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Are you driving shoppers 
from your windows? All over the country 


people are passing windows with a 
fleeting glance and shrug of shoulders 





They don’t like the appearance of the displays 
---they don’t know why, but displaymen should! 


i ewe two most outstanding elements of any display are those of color and balance, 
both reacting forcefully upon the emotions of the viewer. Balance, in the ulti- 

mate, is but orderly arrangement in a manner that permits focusing of the vision 

upon a central point without the handicaps of radiating streams of attractions. 

But color is even more important because it preys upon the emotions and causes 

instant reactions of either favorable or unfavorable nature. Primary colors em- 

ployed without contrast or complementaries sweep over the viewer like a tidal wave. 

Red is a driving, raging force. 

Blue is the color of calm and coldness. 

Yellow is the reflection of ease; is neither depressing nor exhilarating, 

Purple, combination of red and blue, is disturbing, and has been known to cause 

insanity. 

These illustrations of the effects created by colors demonstrate the power and danger 

connected with a blind-use of these display attributes. 

In this fact lies explanation for the instant revulsion which shoppers often show for 

displays that are apparently correct in form and coloring. They don’t know why 

the windows cause this reaction, but the student of color does. 


No displayman can hope to attain a high place in the profession of his choice with- 


out a thorough knowledge of color and its principles. And it is not enough to base 
one’s faith upon a rough charting of combinations. There is a sure method of 
determining color relations which rests upon mathematical calculations. 


Dr .J. E. Simons, of the Pacific College of Chromatics, San Francisco, has made a 
thorough survey of color and its attributes and resolved the mode of combining its 
constituents into a mathematical formula. He has made the record of his investiga- 
tions and the method of combination which he has evolved from them available to 
displaymen and stylists in a remarkable treatise of fifteen chapters that covers 
every aspect of color from origin to effect. Each chapter is in pamphlet form, page 
size 6x9, with different color covers. For each cover there is presented its correct 
mathematical color value. 


Why gamble with an inadequate knowledge of the subject when this storehouse of 
information can be opened at trifling cost?) The coupon below will bring you a kit 
containing all of the lessons which Dr. Simons uses in the resident course offered 
by the Pacific College of Chromatics. Each chapter is complete in itself and covers 
an essential feature of the theme. Some of the subjects are: Delving Into the 
Secrets of Color; Color and Sound Are Kin; The Red Ray; the Blue Ray; The Vio- 
let Ray; Orange, Yellow and Green Rays; The Relation of White and Black to 
Color and the Effects of Color Vibration; Color Therapeutics or Color Healing; 
The Psychological Effect of Color; Arranging Colors Mathematically; Colorology 
or the Science of Colors; Correct Use of Colors for Commercial Purposes; Mathe- 
matical Determination of “Key Color” and Secondary Key Colors; A Colorological 
Review. 

Throw away charts and codes, master “Colorology” and color choices will become 
instinctive. 

The Display Publishing Company has secured a limited number of this color course, 
which will be available to DISPLAY WORLD readers, while the supply lasts, at 
five dollars. First cothe, first served. Order now to be sure of service. Fill out 
and mail the coupon promptly. 








Store Spirit Elevated 
by Changed Color of 
Salesgirls’ Smocks 


In a Pacific Coast department store, 
salesgirls were wearing black smocks. 
Then the management decided to fur- 
nish them smocks in a bright shade of 
red. Instantly the bearing of the en- 
tire staff changed. A new spirit and 
energy pervaded the sales folk and it 
was noted that patronage increased 
and with it came an increase in sales 
volume. This is one of the phenomena 
of color related by Dr. Simons in his 
“Colorology” treatises. 





In an Italian hospital where physicians 
were experimenting with color as a 
factor in the treatment of insanity, 
patients grew violet and went into con- 
vulsions when confined in quarters 
completely furnish in red—but, they 
became tranquil when placed in rooms 
with solid blue furnishings and deco- 
rations. Another striking instance of 
color employment, related by Dr. 
Simons. 
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Timely Window Settings Designed By H. H. Riegel 


Display Manager, Wolff & Co., San Antonio, Texas 






































This is a simple screen 
made in four sections. 
The parts are made up 
on one by one strips of 
wood which is covered 
with felt tacked on the 
inside of the frames. 
These pieces in turn are 
fastened to a concealed 
framework. Nail blocks 
to the top and to this 
jasten two narrow strips 
cf wallboard covered 
with felt matching the 
two end panels. Fasten 
the arc cutouts in front 
of these. The _ center 
panel is fastened directly 
to the face of the tall 
center support. The bor- 
der, arcs and metal deco- 
ratives are appliqued or 
tacked to the face. The 
black strips are appliqued 
felt. The end pieces are 
nailed over the cnds of 
the panels The pedestal 
in the center can be made 
as a cube or cylinder 
with a felt covering and 
a band of metal at the 
base. 
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As is his usual custom, 
Decorator Riegel has 
contrived a very ornate 
background out o; light 
materials. Two pieces of 
wallboard mounted on 
light frames of wood 
can be used, or three to 
five panels covered with 
felt or cloth would make 
a good appearance. Wall- 
board should be painted 
or covered with metallic 
paper. The fabric panels 
should, on the other 
hand, consist of two 
large sections with the 
ends and center tacked 
to them, The cloud effect 
is appliqued, if of cloth; 
tacked, if of wallboard. 
Metal strips are used on 
ends and center. 
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Combining Colors By Mathematics 


Simply Find the Colors Whose Collective Speed Equals That of White 
Light and You Have a Balanced Combination 


ROFESSOR ROOD writes: “The great 
mass of objects with which we come in daily 
contact allow light to penetrate a little way 
into their substance, and then, turning it 

back, reflect it outward in all directions. In this sense, 
all bodies have a certain amount of transparency. The 
light which thus, as it were, just dips into their sub- 
stances, has by this operation a change impressed on 
it; it usually comes out more or less colored.” 

Substances can reflect or transmit only those rays 
which exist in the light that falls upon them. Ob- 
jects do not create the colors which they exhibit. 
When white light falls upon a piece of red cloth, we 
have found that we see the cloth as red because it has 
absorbed all of the rays except those whose reflected 
energy produce the sensation of red. The difference in 
colors is due to variations in length and rapidity of 
vibration of the waves of light. We will find the 
order of colors as follows: Red, the waves of which 
are the longest, permitting a greater multiplicity of 
vibration, then orange, yellow, green, blue, and last 
violet, with the shortest wave length or motion with a 
corresponding reduction in vibratory impulses. 

The eye can see only twenty odd per cent of the 
color waves that fly through space. We are totally 
color blind to the remainder. All waves that are 
longer than 36,000 to the inch (red), or shorter than 
61,000 to the inch (violet) are invisible. We find that 
our vision can respond only to those waves the vibra- 
tion of which range from 350 to 400 billions a second, 
at which point the wave length is about 33,000 to the 
inch, up to about 770 billions a second, with a length 
of from 60,000 to 65,000 to an inch. Within this in- 
terval lie all our sensations of light and of color. Thus 
we see that the rays of light which produce in us the 
sensations of the various hues, differ from each other 
only in length and rapidity. 

As a natural conclusion, we may consider, since 
Providence has not seen fit to supply us with visionary 
organs to see more, that these colors are the only ones 
necessary for our maintenance and growth. Colors 
outside the range of natural vision are not good for 
us and never were intended for the use of man as col- 
ors to live with, although they are sometimes handled 
by the expert for their therapeutic values. 

Consciousness of changing colors is the way in 
which our eyes respond to these different wave- 
lengths. Therefore, two rays of light, one of which 
gives us the sensation which we call red and the other 
the sensation which we call blue, have in themselves 
no color quality, their only differences being in length 
and speed. The rapidity of vibration of light waves 
has no effect upon the speed with which they travel 
through space. All rays of light travel at the rate of 
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SPECTRUM COLORS IN THE ORDER OF THEIR 
OCCURRENCE 


Red, having a speed ..... 1500 ) Faster than 
Orange, having a speed of .1000 ) WHITE LIGHT 
Yellow, having a speed of... 500 ) 


Wise. LIGHT, speed ............ .5500 


Green, having a speed of ... 500 ) Slower than 
Blue, having a speed of ... 1000 ) WHITE LIGHT 
Violet, having a speed of. ..1500 ) 











about 186,000 miles a second. The red ray makes 
fewer but longer oscillations than the violet ray; but 
both go on their ways with equal speed, just as two 
people may walk at the same speed although one 
might be taking more rapid yet shorter steps than 
the other. 

3y using these different speeds and thinking of 
colors in terms of speeds and making your calculations 
in speeds by the system of mathematics it will be just 
as easy to determine the exact and scientific propor- 
tions or percentages of colors to be used in combina- 
tion, as it would to figure how long it would take a 
train going forty miles an hour to reach its destina- 
tion eighty miles distant. If you will learn and follow 
this system you eliminate every element of guess work 
in your color combinations no matter what its purpose 
or application. We know if a car going ten miles an 
hour can make one hundred miles in ten hours that 
the same car can make the trip in five hours by travel- 
ing twenty miles an hour; and that by traveling at a 
speed of fifty miles an hour the same distance can be 
covered in two hours. If we were watching the pass- 
ing of this car on each trip we would know that in 
each instance it was going at a changed rate of speed 
and this we would designate as so many miles an 
hour because we have been taught to determine dis- 
tance in miles. If the same condition were applied 
to colors, we would not say that the colors were travel- 
ing so many miles an hour for the reason that when we 
get to certain numbers the human mind cannot fathom 
the proportions. For this reason the astronomers use 
light years in determining distances that are too great 
to be put into figures. Since light travels at a rate of 
speed approximating 186,000 miles per second, ‘t 
would be out of the question to start to figure color by 
mile speeds. For this reason we have been taught to 
classify these speeds as colors and fhe fastest speed 
that we recognize is red, and so on down the chromatic 
scale until we get beyond the range of human vision. 
It has been possible to determine exactly these varying 
speeds of light and a check was made during the sum- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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cAtre We as Clever as the 


Why Must We Minimize and Deprectate the 
Value of Our Goods? Why Must Furniture 
Be Shown on the Same Plane With Farm Ma- 
chinery? Why Should’nt Jewelry Be Shown 
on Shapely Fingers or Well-Formed Throats? 
Why Should a Piano Appear More Costly in 
the Home After Purchase Than in the Window 
Previously? 


3y HERBERT N. CASSON 


(From “Twelve Tips on Window Display,” the Efficiency Magazine, 
publishers, London) 


E come now to the acme of technique in the 
new art of the show window, the presenta- 
tion of a scene in the window in which the 
goods take on the characters of actors in 

a theatre. ; 

If we wish to exalt display to its utmost pinnacle, 
then must we accept the theatre as our model and 
ideal. Theatre folk know how to associate humanity 
and its surroundings interestingly and to fashion 
them into engrossing situations. The commercial 
world hasn’t yet grasped it. Hence in the unfolding 
and development of display, the retailer must con- 
sider his windows as stages. 

When a tradesman with an adaptive mind enters 
a showhouse, if he is alert, he can pick up enough 
ideas to fill a note book in short order. 

The actor has made a profession out of the por- 
trayal of human interest themes. The so-called “play” 
is from beginning to end nothing but an exhibit. 

In a word, if one would climb to the uttermost 
heights of display let him take the theatre as his in- 
spiration. Let him consider the theatre as his univer- 
sity. Let him study the unlimited possibilities of his 
mannequins and display accessories when converted 
into the principals in these merchandising dramas. 

I would like to believe that the actor now and then 
can learn something from the tradesman. Perhaps 
he does. But I am firmly convinced that insofar as 
display realism is concerned the merchant is a hundred 
years behind the theatre. 

Naturally you cannot put on a “play” in your 
store. But you can so adapt its dramatic features for 
your goods and their attributes that its fundamentals 
may be suggested. You can show how the goods are 
used. This is termed dramatic realism. It is also 
the most effective technique for retailing. 


NSTEAD of simple forms you can present your 
mannequins as people that have something to do, 
that are living real lives. If you are showing men’s 
wear you can present a figure with a revolver in hand 


‘Playwright? 


pointed directly at the plate glass. Instinctively every 
man and boy that passes the spot will come to a dead 
halt for a moment to see if there figure is really going 
to shoot. 

If you are showing feminine apparel, present a 
mannequin as a mother with a “baby” in her arms— 
and instinctively every woman and girl that passes 
will come to a halt to see if the baby moves. 

A momentary association of the ware with a human 
activity—that is that I understand by “dramatization.” 
It catches the attention of the passer, it rouses curi- 
osity and, in the ultimate, it creates the desire to 
possess, for people always want what entertains them. 

The market man on the street knows the value 
of dramatization. Almost always he fascinates you 
with a demonstration. If he is selling a potato peeler, 
he takes pains to get a quantity of potatoes and peels 
them in your presence. That’s why thrifty folk, both 
men and women, are attracted by his efforts and 
stand and gaze with earnest mien at the sight. So 
fascinating is the demonstration of what merchandise 
will do! 


T is our problem as to how we can convert your 

window into a little theatre, how to dramatize your 
goods, and change your window from a mere window 
to a stage. 

There was a far-sighted tailor in London who 
created a mechanical device for his window that 
showed shabby men entering his establishment on 
one side, while a stream of smartly dressed fellows 
emerged from the other side. He did it with two 
small groups of figures mounted on rings, revolving 
in opposite directions. 

A firm in London’s principal business street dra- 
matized their ball bearings by showing how heavy 
machines equipped with them were operated with the 
motive power of a small electric device. That is the 
best and most thorough mode of showing and, at the 
same time, the best possible selling argument. 

A raincoat concern showed their goods under a 
continuous spray of water. An electric light within the 
coat showed that the water had not soaked through 
Another good illustration of dramatization combined 
with sales appeal. 

The celebrated Ingersoll watch organization 
showed, in a pretty setting, all of the parts from 
which their time-pieces were assembled. This was. 
to a certain degree, dramatization, but by no means 
the best possible means, because it did not suggest 
the use of the product. 
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A wine handler showed a bottle of wine hanging 
neck down. From the neck an unbroken stream of 
wine flowed. The scheme was simple; from the floos 
rose a glass tube and syphoned the wine back into 
the flask as fast as it was emptied. It was very clever, 
but, in no way, demonstrated the goodness of the 
drink. It was a good means of attracting attention 
but it had no value as a selling expedient. 

Much better is the strategy of a firm dealing in 
textile machinery that demonstrated how the weaving 
was perfected. Here was a realistic dramatization 
through animation. It developed an interest that was 
linked directly with the value of the machine. 

A storage house had a reproduction of its vaults 
built in miniature so that its patrons could visualize 
them in proper surroundings. A furniture concern built 
a twelve-room house in their store and furnished it 
completely. Such an evolution of display is outstand- 
ing in its realism. Another furniture store presented 
a family in a show window with a “home” back- 
ground. The mannequins were remarkably life-like. 
They suggested theatrical action or conversation. 

When the goods cannot be stressed in such a man- 
ner it is possible to bring out their values by resort 
to phantasy. <A confectioner, for instance can con- 
struct a geometrical pattern of bon bons, a tower, a 
house, or a reproduction of a well-known building. 

A utility store can make its windows so attractive 
in this manner as to jam the sidewalks in front of 
the displays. I remember once seeing a hot water 
heating unit presented in such fashion that a geyser 
of hot water leaped from it at the turning of a handle 
outside the window. Any passerby could, if he chose, 
turn this handle and watch the hot water spout ap- 
ward. 

Naturally a great crowd gathered around the han- 
dle, the more so as those not in the front ranks could 
not see what was transpiring. That was dramatiza- 
tion in combination with sales strategy since simul- 
taneously, the display brought out how quickly the 
heater could produce hot water. Practically all wares 
possess some interesting feature that can be turned to 
good account in a similar fashion. 

We ought to go as far as possible in the dramatiza- 
tion of display. Why should we not be as clever and 
original as the playwrights? Who do furniture stores 
show beds only, and not beds with mannequins sleep- 
ing in them? Why should jewelers not show rings on 
shapely fingers, or pearls on well-formed throats? 

Why must we show jewels in the same manner as 
plumbing goods? Why show furniture as if it was 
agricultural machinery? Why must we minimize and 
depreciate the values of our goods?) Why should a 
piano appear more costly and more valuable in the 
home than in the show window before it is purchased? 
Why should the show window not have rotating floors 
like the rotating stages of a theatre? 

We have goods of unending variety. We have a 
public that is tremendously greater than that of the 
theatre. Why should we not at least bring out the 
drama of our goods in scenes as clever and intriguing 
as those of the theatres that evening after evening 
attract us with their mirrorings of life? 
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MR. WALTER L. MR. VERN F. 
HOLZHAUS ZELLER 


announce the formation of the 


MIDWEST DISPLAY 
Equipment Corporation 


A cordial invitation is extended to our 
many friends and customers to pay us a 
visit at our well-appointed, completely 
equipped Showroom. It is conveniently 
located in the heart of the St. Louis 
Wholesale District on Washington Ave. 
at Fifteenth. Here you will find ALL 
that is new and best in modern display 
helps—at prices you will be glad to pay. 
Ours will be a COMPLETE service, 
backed by more than 35 years of active, 
successful experience in the field. 


Distributors of 


Window Fixtures in Wood, Cast Metal and 
Wrought Iron 

Mannequins and Forms of Papier Mache and 
Composition 

Millinery Heads and Hosiery Forms 

Window Valances of Fabric and Wood 

Modernistic Blocks for Unit and Group Dis- 
plays 

Backgrounds and Set Pieces 

Display Fabrics, Plushes and Art Silks 

Costumers and Garment Racks 

Show Cases, Wall Cases and Counters ; 

Shoe Store Seating, Fitting Stools and Mirrors 


Write for Catalogs and information 
LOWEST PRICES! 





WASHINGTON AVE. AT FIFTEENTH 


Saint Louis 
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Sounding the Message of 


Shoes for Easter 


What Happened When a Big Footwear House 

Launched a Iisplay Contest to Merchandise the 

Importance of Footwear in the Spring Fashion 
Parade 


ARLY last year the Red Cross division of the 

United States Shoe Company stirred the 

display people in the stores handling their 

products with announcement of a window 

contest to support Easter buying. With broadsides 

and house organs the advertising men of the manu- 

facturing corporation went after the task of enlisting 

entrants and they, speedily had a goodly number of 

the live wires among their distributors ready for the 
fray. 

Easter was the theme—Easter and the Red Cross 
shoe. It was not a mere tie-up with the season that 
these merchandisers wanted. No, the objective was a 
real sales message that would bring out the signifi- 
cance of footwear to the spring costume, that em- 
phasized the necessity of new shodding to attune with 
new cloaks and millinery. 

Red Cross had its place “in the picture,” but it 
was not expected to dominate the windows. The 
sponsors of the contest stressed this. They pointed 
out the wisdom of making spring and new garb 
the main issue. They hammered away on the idea of 
harping upon the gladness of spring weather and the 
new lilt and freshness that life acquired as the sun 
progressed further northward in its annual journey 
around the sun. 

The displaymen not only listened to the advice, 
but adopted it. Many of their windows, in fact, were 





Lilies, lacquer and wrought iron—A. Howard Williams’ 
formula for the occasion, 
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almost devoid of Red Cross advertising material. But 
this did not defeat the purpose of the sponsors as 
sales of their manufactures kept pace with the increase 
in business which the drive netted. 

A number of the displays presented in the contest 
have already been shown in DISPLAY WORLD. 
But there are others particularly expressive of the 
Easter theme which are well suited for consideration 
at this time, and are accordingly offered as suggestive 
of trims in keeping with the season just ahead. 

Of these one of the most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of its play upon Easter’s advent was that 
designed and installed by A. Howard Williams, dis- 
play manager for the McAlpin Company of Cincin- 
nati. It was placed shortly after Williams had clothed 
the backgrounds of his windows in strikingly attrac- 
tive black velour curtains. While black is ordinarily 





Shoes in profusion linked with spring by a smartly 
clad mannequin—such was Fraser’s trim. 


tabooed because of the funereal air which it is supposed 
to impart, it has a tendency to render colored decora- 
tives, impressive by the contrast which it affords. 
And so it was in this display. Against a bank of 
Faster lilies and greenery embowering a tall wrought 
iron screen was a pretty mannequin fashionably attired 
and seated upon a wrought iron bench. 

Dynamic symmetry was effected by placing the 
figure slightly to the right of the screen and balanc- 
ing this arrangement with a tall “whatnot” in brilliant 
lacquer at the extreme left. On each side of the 
screen was a tall torchere with silvered shafts and 
crystal lighting fixtures. 

The shoes? They were shown at left and right on 
tall metal stands along the foreground, resting prone 
on the floor, and, in the immediate vicinity of the 
model, grouped closely about her feet. 


DWARD FRASER, display manager for the Union 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, was another of the 
well-known Ohio displaymen who participated in the 
contest and made his entry not only an artistic exposi- 
tion of his goods, but an effective and sales-inspiring 
medium. For his purpose he chose a corner window 
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A cylindrical window, a Siégel mannequin and a bank 
of flowers—Plotkin Bros., Boston. 


trimmed accordingly across the end so that both fronts 
could be properly faced. Figures and stands were in 
perfect bisymmetric balance, the mannequins being 
posed on either hand of a large modernistic set-piece 
placed flush with the section of the octagonal-walled 
background facing the corner. In front of this was 
a wrought iron displayer, with shelves permitting a 
mixed showing of featured shoes and hose. The size 
of the stands between this and the mannequins was 
graduated, rising step by step toward the end display- 
ers flanking the figures at the right and left extremes. 
Shoes and complementary trims of hosiery were 
placed in units along the floor across the entire’ ex- 
panse of the window particularly heavy massing tak- 
ing place at the junction of the panes in the outer 
corner. Easter fashions and footwear’s relation to 
them constituted Fraser’s theme, the customary Easter 
insigna being conspicuously lacking. 

What can be done with a small window was dem- 
onstrated by Plotkin Brothers of Boston who em- 
ployed a window with a circular front for the occa- 
sion. This space had a round plateau built in upon 
the floor and on this was seated a Siegel mannequin. 
She appeared at the left with a handful of shoes about 
her, above and back of her on high stands and at her 
feet. Immediately across at the opposite side of the 
plateau was a fairly heavy unit of shoes raised upon 
a tall metal shelf displayer, which served as the bal- 
ancing' element. An imitation wrought iron gate 
across the portal in the background was partially 
opened disclosing a heavy banking of spring flowers. 





CHELTENHAM PREPARING FOR BRITISH MEET 


The Cheltenham Display Association, which is to serve as 
host to the British national display convention this year, is 
already hard at work preparing plans for the gathering. 
W. G. Dunstall, secretary of the body, has arranged to stage 
the meeting on September 1, 2 and 3, at the Town Hall, which 
will be decorated and illuminated for the occasion. The first 
and concluding days will be set aside for lectures. The after- 
noon of the second day will be reserved for a motor trip 
through neighboring villages and a dance will feature the 
evening, 
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Cornell 


Panelized Timber 





---and opportunity 
to produce results 
with economy 


M any men responsible for the design 
and construction of skow windows that are selling 
merchandise have proved the value of Cornell. 
They have found it a reliable means of expressing 
the most original and unusual selling ideas—a 
means, too, of cutting the cost of business-build- 
ing displays. 


Cornell meets every need of the display man. 
Easily sawed or scrolled into any desired shape. 
Finished in water colors, oil paint, enamel, lac- 
quer or one of the new plastic paint effects. A 
strong, light material that is easily put up and 
taken down—that may, after use, be cut into 
new shapes and used again. 


Let us tell you all about the opportunity Cornell 
offers you to produce more artistic windows’ at 
lower cost. Ask your nearest lumber dealer, or 
write us direct. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“Spring, but not yet summer” is the lettering on the 

background panel. The cutout in the foreground ts 

“Anthracite.” The arcs at the left read, “Dutch, 

Belgian, English.’ Small piles of coal in the fore- 
ground illustrate the buyer’s choices. 


RUE art and display seldom coincide as has 
been pointed out by various well-meaning 
critics. But ever and.anon a windowman 
rises up to prove that the rare gifts of the 

artist may be combined with the commercial craft of 
the decorator in‘a manner that gilds the most plebian 
ware with new importance. 

Coal isn’t a subject to cause a displayman raptur- 
ous enthusiasm. Its ebony hue may be relieved by 
the rainbow irridescence that sometimes appears on 
lumps of the fuel. But it cannot be considered along 
side of the customary department store wares. And, 
in fact, few—-very few—fuel concerns in America 
have ever thought it necessary to construct window 
displays of the substance. 

To Holland goes the palm for the first really 
artistic handling of the ware and the honors should 
be given generously. For the decorator of the firm of 
C. R. Van Sauten & Co., of Amsterdam, has given to 
coal a group of settings that practically transform it. 


An exotic flower arising from 
the black heap symbolizes life- 
giving heat. The three pamel 
screen bears a sparkling “sun” 
flanked at the left by a sky- 
scraper. The large lettering is 
“Summer Prices.” Below it is 
the cutout, “Anthracite.” 
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Just Black Fuel But the 
Skilled Hand of a Dutch 
Displayman Transforms It 
By Blending It With the 
Elements of Arresting Set- 


tings Embellished With the 
Beauty of Genuine Art 


The windows were put in during the spring and 
summer months to stimulate business and the manner 
in which they were handled should present ideas to 
every display service organization worthy of its name. 
Coal sales are negligible at that time and progressive 
concerns welcome any means of stirring the con- 
sumer to action. Look over these displays then and 
the descriptions of a group of others not shown and 
decide it there is not a chance for very worth while 
exploitation of this market. 

Displaying coal is a vastly different proposition 
to displaying such goods as fabrics, groceries, or 
even hardware. To the average householder, coal, 
until it is used, is all about the same, and consequently 
an appeal different to that of ordinary merchandise 
must be made, and usually it is based on quality or 
some other particular advantage. 

These displays, which we illustrate, all stress some 
particular point, and express the idea by the aid of 
suitable symbolical and modernist designs. The dis- 
plays urge the advantage of buying at summer prices. 
To fully emphasize this matter symbols of the summer 
season, such as flowers and the sun, are incorporated 
in the designs. A very unusual window. is ‘a mid- 
summer display, showing a background ‘representing 
a country scene, with a man and woman reclining in a 
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chair and on the ground respectively. The wording 
reads, “Who thinks of coaf now?” This is across 
the top of the window. The answer at the bottom 
reads, “Every wise man,” while the coal is shown as 
a border along the front of the window. Another 
unusual window is that showing a cactus as the cen- 
terpiece, and which we assume was used as a symbol 
of tropical heat. Here again summer prices are 
stressed. The introduction of flowers in some of these 
displays gives quite an artistic touch. 

Another original display was made in the spring 
season. The showcards read, “Spring but not yet 
summer,” thus suggesting the necessity to order coal 
even for springtime, which as a rule is cold in Hol- 
land. The last two displays show a somewhat ad- 
vanced treatment. The one with the half circles on 
the left, above the heap of coal, and the modernist 
suggestion of a row of houses reads, “We deliver al- 
most from door to door.” The last display shows a 
big, red sun in the background, on which is super- 
imposed the words “Summer prices,” and the words 
“Order Now.” The coal is displayed in triangular 
compartments on the floor. 


Kayser Announces Ad Contest 


Success of Display Competition Spurs Offer to 
Advertising Men 


|» aborted the widespread \interest aroused by their 

recent window display contest, Julius Kayser & Co, an- 
nounce a new competition which is the first of its kind to 
be held in the history of the hosiery field. 

This contest will open on March 1, and offers attractive 
substantial rewards for the best newspaper advertisements 
featuring the regular line of Kayser hosiery. According to 
the. rules which have been prepared, all persons desirous of 
entering the contest must forward their names and those of 
their stores to Julius Kayser & Co., who will furnish the 
contestants with suitable Kayser name-plates which are re- 
quired to be a part of each advertisement submitted. To be 
eligible to consideration for a prize each advertisement must 
have appeared in a newspaper between the dates of March 
1 and May 1 of this year. As many such advertisements as 
desired may be entered. All advertisements must be in the 
hands of the Kayser Company by May 1. 

The awards will be made on the basis of the artistic 
qualities and points of selling appeal in each advertisement, 
which may be run separately or as part of the general store 
advertisements. There will be three divisions or prize classes. 
The first is for one-eighth page advertisements. In this 
class there will be prizes of $500, $200 and $100. For the 
quarter-page group there will be three prizes also, $1,000, 
$500, and $150 each. In the larger space group there are also 
three prizes, $1,500, $750 and $300. 

While the names of those who will comprise the board of 
judges have not yet been made public, it is stated by Miss 
Grace Walton, advertising manager of Julius Kayser & Co., 
that the personnel of the ‘board will include some of the most 
prominent executives in the advertising fraternity. As the 
various entries in the contest are received the advertisements 
will be so mounted that the identity of the stores which ran 
them will be concealed, thus enabling the judges to be abso- 
lutely impartial in arriving at their decision on individual 
merit. 

In each case the prizes will be awarded to the winning 
stores, to be given by them at their own option; to the adver- 
tising manager, ad writer, hosiery buyer, employees’ fund or 
to some local charity, in accordance with the policy of the 
firm. Widespread interest in the contest is expected as a 
result of impressive announcements which are being sent out. 
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A:‘Catchy” Fairy Form, the Lo Ne Hi 
which sells at $5.50 a pair 


Poise and Action 


AIRY Forms, gracefully poised on their 

toes, suggest action—and action always 
commands attention. Leading retailers have 
proved this—that’s why they will use noth- 
ing else for displaying their hosiery. 

Smooth as porcelain, Fairy Forms will not 
cause “runs” in the sheerest chiffons. Each 
form is made of light and airy Fairylite 
which is washable. A weighted toe balances 
the Fairy Form so that it stands, poised, 
without supports of any kind. 

Let us send you a pair of our Lo Ne Hi 
model illustrated above. You can return 
them at our expense if you wish—but you 
won't wish to if you first try them in your 
displays. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Unitep Last Co., Lrp., Montreal, Canada 
Excet-Fatry Form Co., East Saugus, Mass. 


Sold by leading jobbers everywhere 
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Secrets of Window Composition 


The First of a Series of Six Articles on a Subject 'Which Every Dts- 
playman Must Master to Insure Production of Successful Trims 


By WILL H. BATES 
_ No. 1—The Pyramid 


N artist of any kind, be he painter, designer, 
architect or window decorator, when he first 
begins a piece of work, must consider, most 
of all, the balance of the composition. How 

to get this balance in the grouping of a number of items 


~~ 


right at the start, we shall, instead, take up some of the 
practical phases of this problem, and endeavor to show 
by what means the experienced trimmer builds up his 
window—first, by showing some of the methods used 
in making up the individual groups; and, second, to 
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An illustration of the various forms which the pyramid composition may take. It 1s interesting to 
note that the latest expresions of modernism hark back to this plan. 


of merchandise in a window display will be the subject 
to be considered in this series of articles. 

Those of you who may have some little knowledge 
of art principles, and the critical analysis of pictures, 
will, no doubt, know something of the meaning of such 
terms as “bi-symmetric balance,” “occult balance,” 
“dynamic symmetry,” “rhythm,” etc. But to most of 
those entrusted with the work of installing the window 
displays in the average store these terms have but a 
vague and indefinite meaning. 

Rather than discourage the novice in this line of 
work by a long and technical explanation of these terms 


show how a number of these groups may be assembled 
together to make up the completed display. 

Getting balance in a window display must be con- 
sidered from several angles: 

1. Balance in the background design. 

2. Balance in the grouping of the merchandise as a 
whole. 

3. Balance in the individual group of items that 
make up a part of the complete display. 

As we are concerned mostly in this series of articles 
with the arrangement of the merchandise, we will dis- 
miss the background phase of it and assume that we 
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have a plain background in our window, sonsisting 
merely of a series of flat panels in front of which we 
must assemble our group items. 

The average window display is made up of three or 
more definite groups or arrangements of merchandise 
items, usually referred to as “units” by the displayman ; 
and it is the formation of these units that must receive 
first consideration. For, unless the displayman has 
some sort of plan or method for arranging his items, 
no matter how elaborate a background or set of fix- 
tures he may have to work with, his effort at display 
may have a very unfinished effect. 

Of course, just how this is done will vary accord- 
ing to the items to be displayed and the type of display 
stands available on which to make the display. But, 
despite the great variation in the conditions under 
which different displaymen will have to work, an analy- 
sis of the different arrangements that can be used nar- 
rows the proposition down to about three formations 
that are used more than any others. These formations 
are known as : (1) The pyramid; (2) the zig-zag; 
(3) the step. 


S the pyramid grouping is perhaps the most popular 

of all, we are devoting the remainder of this article 
to an explanation of some of the principles involved in 
this method of assembling. items. 

A study of any of the text-books pertaining to the 
principles of composition in art will show that the tri- 
angle, or pyramid, is rated one of the best examples of 
balance that it is possible to have. It is impossible 
to imagine a pyramid upsetting, and any grouping of 
objects arranged to follow the general outline of a 
pyramid will have the effect of being in balance ‘or 
repose. 

Examples of that can be seen almost any day in 
windows where package goods are piled up in more or 
less solid pyramids as indicated in sketch No. 1. Where 
the items do not lend themselves to this method of 
stacking, a pyramid of steps built up as in sketch No. 2 
serves to form the basis for a group of the items. 
These steps may be made in the triangular shape as 


shown, or they may be square, rectangular, half-round, 


full round, or oval ; the principle of the pyramid, gradu- 
ally tapering to the top, would remain the same. 

Still another way.of showing items in the pyramid 
grouping is to use a more open effect, often made up 
with a double or triple deck arrangement of pedestals 
and shelves, as shown in the sketch No. 3; the general 
trend of the pyramid in this case being carried out by 
using smaller slabs at the top and “pyramiding” the 
items on the top shelf. 

Another arangement is shown in sketch No. 4. 
Here the pyramid is also carried out by grouping three 
or four stands, a high one in the center with lower ones 
on the sides, and in the case of four stands a still lower 
one to the front. 

The pyramid shape is also very often in the back- 
ground decoration, especially in the use of crepe paper 
or sateen, as indicated in sketch No. 5. Here also the 
general trend of the pyramid may be traced in the way 
the items are grouped on the platform and upright 
box. (Continued on page 47) 
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Make Your Windows 


Sell for You! 


HERE is the first handbook which covers completely and 


authoritatively the entire subject of window display 
principles and practice. 


From a preliminary discussion of what a window display is 
and should accomplish, to a step-by-step exposition of how 
prize-winning displays are planned and executed, this new 
book deals with every known phase of this important branch 


of modern merchandising. 


Handbook of 
Window Display 


By 


WILLIAM NELSON TAFT 


Editor, Retail Ledger 

5x8, Flexible Kerato} 

Binding, 428 pages, 
207 illustrations. 


Some Outstanding 
Features 


—158 photographs showing win- 
dows of all kinds; 

—4§ drawings illustrating points 
in the text; 

—Tables of window advertising 
expenses; 

—Suggestions for dressing win- 
dows of every type; 

—Separate considerations of 
scenic, sensational, artistic 
and seasonal windows; 

—The effective use of “dealer- 
helps’”—How these should be 
prepared and distributed! 

—The value of motion in dis- 
play—How to secure it; 

—A separate chapter on the use 
of color in the window; 

—Discussion of the use of win- 
dow and price cards and how 
these should be prepared; 

—Extended treatment of the sub- 
ject of window backgrounds; 

—Selection. and care of wax 
figures, etc.; 

—A chapter on draperies; 

—Consideration of the window 
in connection with the store 
front and entrance. 

—60 pages dealing with the ques- 
tions connected with proper 
lighting of windows and in- 
teriors; 

—System in display—with form 
and records; 

—‘“‘How to dress prize- winning 


windows,’’a chapter written by $5.00 
Carl W. Ahlroth, who has won et 
more prizes in this work than s P 
any other man in the world. postpaid 


The Handbook is literally an encyclopedia of window-display 
ideas, plans and working methods, every one of which has been 
successfully tried out by well-known retail stores in every 


part of the country. 


If You Display to Sell, See This Great 
Book on Window Display—FREE 











FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


S hiduet teh. ted ien, tn vo, = 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Send me for ten days’ free examination: Taft’s HANDBOOK OF 


WINDOW DISPLAY, $5.00. I agree to return the book, postpaid, 8 


in ten days or to remit for it then. 


Name....... Spek egy ‘ 
Home Address CA os eee Pee: 
Ci sees thers AGE A Ze, 


Dime Oe IN SS eo el, oe ce keene 


(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. ana g 


—— only.) 
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Stage and Studio to Share in Contributions to Program of 


SOUTHERN (SONVENTION 


Energetic Campaign of Meeting’s Sponsors Rallies Genius of South- 
land to Support of Initial Gathering—Rules for Contests Drawn 


By W. L. McCURRY 
Publicity Director, Southern Display Men’s Assn., Shreveport, La. 


NE of the novelties on the program of the 
displaymen’s convention at Shreveport, La., 
May 5-6-7, will be a two-act playlet en- 
titled “A Wind-O-Drama,” written and 
staged by E. L. Westbrook (with Alex Loeb, Inc.) 
Meridian, Miss. A very clever portrayal it is of the 
wrong and right in window work, showing what will 
happen under the hands of a careless lazy slip-shod 
workman compared with one who studies the up-to- 
date methods and keeps up with the trend of the time. 
From the settings this might have happened in your 
town or my town. It.carries a message for the man 
just starting as a displayman, and to the one who 
calls himself a “master” displayman. 


Another demonstration, that promises to be of 
great benefit to the show card man, will be put on 
by Messrs Jt M. Carroll and Paul H. Gautier, art- 
vertisers of Shreveport. This will be staged in a very 
novel way, dealing with seemingly intricate color work 
in poster designing and painting. Both Mr. Carroll 
and Mr. Gautier are high-class artists, and masters of 
their craft. In this demonstration, not forgetting the 
practical value of the work, they work at a top speed. 
handle colors with less muss and splash than an eight 
year-old with a giant lollypop. 

It is the ambition of every displayman and card 
writer to be an artist (meaning one who draws and 
paints pictures). At the Chicago convention of the 
I. A. D. M. in 1915, the writer gave a practical 
demonstration of an easy, simple way of copying 
“any” picture in a very few minutes. A drawing that 
would have taken several hours by free-hand to draw, 
half time by the square system, may be reproduced 
in just a little time by this simple process, reproduced 
in correct colors, line, prospective and all the action 
of the original sketch, a method that may be used for 
outdoor signs, show cards, and posters, screens, back- 
grounds or for figure cutouts with the cutawl—using 
any picture from the thumb-nail size up to 5x7 inches 
-—pictures from newspapers and magazines are best, 
but any kind can be used, even photographs. 

This demonstration will be repeated at Shreveport 
during the convention—of course, not just as given 
at that time, but brought up to the minute for 1930 
displaymen. 


Rules and Regulations 


Rule 1—AIl members in good standing are eligible to 
enter photographs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 


Rule 2.—All competing matter must be work that has 
been executed between May 1, 1929, and May 1, 1930. 

Rule 3.—All awards to be made by comparison. 

Rule 4.—Show cards and price tickets must be work that 
has been used in windows or interior displays (except air 
brush designs) and must positively be the work of the entrant. 

Rule 5.—A photograph must be entered in one class only. 

Rule 6—All photographs must be in black and white only. 

Rule 7.—All entries must be distinctly marked with the 
number and class in which they are to be entered. 

Rule 8.—AIl signs or marks of identification on matter 
entered shall be erased or covered over. Entries will be dis- 
qualified if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or 
nom de plumes will be eliminated. 

Rule 9.—Photographs entered must be no smaller than 
5x7 or larger than 10x12; the larger size is preferred. 

Rule 10.—The name and address must accompany the 
package for identification by the contest clerk, who will 
number and keep a record of all matter entered, 

Rule 11-—Less than three entries shall not constitute a 
class’ and said class will not be judged. 

Rule 12.—All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

Rule 13.—All matter entered in the contest shall become 
the property of the S. D. M. A. to be used for educational 
purposes by the members. 

Rule 14.—All photographs must be pasted lightly on four 
corners of the mounting so that they may readily be removed 
to remount in the association’s portfolios for preservation, 

Rule 15.—In case of a tie in the Grand Prize classes, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

Rule 16.—The title of “champion” shall be conferred upon 
any member winning 250 points or more. 

Rule 17.—The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider 
every verdict should it be necessary and the occasion war- 
rant the action. 


The Classes and Prizes 


Class 1—Best display of women’s and misses’ evening 
apparel. 

Class 2.—Best display of women’s and misses’ suits, 
dresses and coats. 

Class 3.—Best display of women’s and misses’ sports 
apparel, 

Class 4.—Best display of children’s apparel. 

Class 5.—Best display of piece goods. 

Class 6.—Best display of millinery. 

Class 7.—Best display of table and decorative linens. 

Class 8.—Best display of lingerie and underwear. 

Class 9.—Best display of corsets, 

Class 10.—Best display of dress accessories. 

Class 11.-—-Best display of notions. 

Class 12.—Best display of toys. 

Class 13.—Best display of hosiery. 

Class 14.—Best display of men’s and boy’s clothing. 

Class 15.—Best display of men’s hats and caps. 

Class 16..—Best display of men’s furnishings. 

Class 17.—Best display of books, stationery or sheet music. 

Class 18.—Best display of gift novelties. 
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Class 19.—Best display of men’s, women’s or children’s 
bathing suits. 

Class 20.—Best display of gas or electrical service or 
appliances. 

Class 21—Best display of house furnishings, woodenware 
or hardware, 

Class 22.—Best display of musical and radio instruments 
and accessories. 
Class 23.—Best display of carpets and rugs. 
Class 24—Best display of draperies, curtains and wall 


paper. 
Class 25.—Best display of furniture. Modern Promotion | 
Class 26.—Best display of drugs, druggist sundries, toilet Methods 


articles, patent medicines, cigars, etc. 








Class 27.—Best display of groceries, provisions, confec- MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
ae: = NT SS FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
ass 28.—Best display of luggage and leather goods. 
; Class 29.—Best display of any merchandise using display COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 
material (other than small display cards) supplied by the P 
manufacturer. - 
t Class 30.—Best display of civic, charity or memorial func- 
} tions arranged to cooperate and give publicity to these cam- 
scan Art & Advertising Ce 
Class 31—Best display of men’s or women’s shoes. 
Class 32.—Best decorated booth, interior or exterior of GRAYBAR 
store or public building. BUILDING New York 
Class 33—Best decorated float or automobile, mice 
Class 34—Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
float. 


Class 35.—Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
post, ledge or table display. 

Class 36.—Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
show window background, award to be made on originality 
and execution. 

Class 37.—Best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for 
window display. 

Class 38—Best five hand-lettered cards, (not to exceed 
14/22” in size). Lettered with a pen. 


Class 39.—Best five brushed-lettered cards (not to exceed For Up-to-Date Window Displays, for 


14/22” in size). 
Class 40.—Best collection of ten show cards. Any Size, Backgrounds, Screens, Valances, etc., use 


shape, color, material, or combination may be used. Letter- WINDO WPHA NIE 
ing may be done with brush, pen or air brush or combination. 


which makes 

















Prizes in All Classes 


First Prize—Blue ribbon and 15 points on grand prize. Stained Glass Out of Plain Glass 
Second Prize—Red ribbon and 10 points on grand prize. Modernistic and many effective designs permit 
} Third Prize—White ribbon and 5 points on grand prize. unlimited possibilities. 


Grand Prize.—A silver loving cup will be awarded to the 


member winning the greatest number of points in this contest. RICH EFFECTS AT LOW COST 


Second and third highest will be awarded a beautiful hand- Write for samples and prices, or send your sketch 
lettered scroll. for our suggestions. 

Send all photographs to Contest Department, Southern ° ’ ° ° 
Display Men’s Association, P. O. Box 1201, Shreveport, La. Window phanie Studios 


11 E. 14TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 














PAASCHE PERFECTS UNIVERSAL STRIPER 

A fool-proof tool for continuous striping, with controls 
for flow of color, révolving and adjustable guides, adjustable 
tips, and arrangement for interchange of color cups, has been 
brought out by the Paasche Airbrush Company, 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 

A tool of this kind has been long sought for by painters, 
finishers, manufacturers and artists. Now that Paasche has 
perfected and thoroughly tested this universal and most 
versatile tool of its kind, striping costs will be lowered and 
work heretofore gone undone for lack of skilled stripers can 
be done with greatest ease at lowest cost by anyone without 
striping experience or skill. 

The color cups are detachable and an extra pressure color 
cup may be attached for striping overhead or underneath 
when it is necessary to force fluid upward to the slotted tip or 
when heavy colors are used for obtaining a raised or em- 
bossed stripe, scroll or decoration. The pressure cup has a 
screw cover with a plunger operated by a spring which con- 
tinually feeds the color under pressure. 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 

Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 








Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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An exposition of goods that was considered worth a-hundred dollars—first prize entry of Tuttle Hardware 
Company, Charitun, Iowa 


lowa Window Tops Coleman Contest 


Gives-Firm Hundred Dollar Prize; Montana Entry Is Next With Third 
and Fourth Prizes Going to Califorma and Colorado 


By A. W. 


BOYER 


Coleman Lamp Company, Wichita, Kansas 


HE Coleman Lamp and Stove Company con- 
ducted a window display contest the week 
of October 7 to 12 for dealers in towns of 
25,000 and under, according to the 1920 

census. 

The judges in this contest were James W. Foley, 
executive director of the International Association of 
Display Men; Arthur Capper, U. S. Senator from 
Kansas, and Rivers Peterson, editor of Hardware Re- 
tailer. The judges have just rendered their final de- 
cision in this contest and the prize winners are as 
follows: 

First Price of $100.00 goes to the Tuttle Hardware 
Company of Chariton, Iowa. 

Second prize of $75.00 goes to the Missoula Mer- 
cantile Company of Missoula, Mont. 

Third prize of $50.00 goes to W. M. Grossman. 
San Fernando Hardware of San Fernando, Calif. 

Fourth prize of $25.00 goes to Harold Stevens of 
the Valentine Hardware Company of Boulder, Colo. 

In addition, there were also ten prizes of $10.00 






The second 
prize entry 
from the 
Missoula 
Merc. Co., 
Missoula, 
Montana. 


each which were awarded to the following: Pine City 
Hardware, Pine City, Minn.; Burton C. Briggs, The 
Haynes Hardware Company, Emporia, Kan.; Fred 
Tripp, ‘Tripp Hardware Company, North Vernon, 
Ind.; Pearl Holloway, Holloway Hardware Company, 
Fremont, Neb.; Luther Harbin, Gadsden Hardware 
Company, Gadsden, Ala.; Sell & Sons, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Coy Barnes, Erb Hardware Company, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; Dorsey L. Miller, McGregor Hardware 
Company, Winfield, Kan.; Luther Haugen, F. C. Lar- 
son Company, Warren, Minn.; C. H. Roberson, . 29 
Court Street, Freehold, New Jersey. 

In making decision on these displays, the judges 
used as a basis for their decision, the following points : 
1, originality; 2, attractiveness or arrangement of 
display ; 3, merchandise displayed; 4, the use of Cole: 
man display material. 

The grand prize-winner entered by the Tuttle 
Hardware Company, Chariton, Iowa, was a good 
illustration of judicious choice of display materials in 
tasteful arrangement. The background was covered 
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with overlapped crinkled crepe paper suggesting the 
appearance of moire. A decoration resembling a val- 
ance of lacy crepe paper streamers was placed over it. 
The floor was covered with crepe paper with scalloped 
edges and rosettes linked with streamers gave the 
covering a decorative touch. 

The second prize trim executed for the Missoula 
Mercantile Company. Missoula, Mont., was more pre- 
tentious. An elaborate set piece covered with a 
flowered textile and garnished with fall fruits occu- 
pied the center and at the right was a floral unit 
crested with crystal grapes. At the left to balance 
this was a step displayer of richly veneered wood. 











“For the Home’—Middle section of Harold Stevens’ 
entry for Valentine Hardware Co., Boulder, Colorado. 
Two other units showed “Farm’ ’and “Camp.” 


Harold Stevens,. winner of the fourth prize, put 
human interest into his display by bringing out the 
utility of Coleman appliances in three of their prin- 
cipal phases. Dividing his window into three sections 
he allotted a unit each to (1) the farm, (2) the home, 
(3) the camp. The value of Coleman lamps was 
brought out in the first section by associating the 
necessity for a steady high-grade lighting device iv 
connection with many of the features of stock feeding. 
For the camp the values of portable stoves served by 
an equally portable fuel, and lanterns providing a 
maximum of light were brought out. In the “home” 
scene, hearth stoves and lamps were presented as es: 
sential elements of rural furnishings. 





Secrets of Window Composition 
(Continued from page 43) 


We hear a great deal nowadays, in the modern art 
craze that is passing over the country, about the sky- 
scraper motif, with its set-back treatment on the upper 
stories. You see this applied to furniture, especially 
bookcases, and displaymen have used the idea in fitting 
together block pieces to carry out this effect. Funda- 
mentally, of course, this is just another adaptation of 
the pyramid idea. 
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Bis Benefit! 


Dinner and Dance 


Given Under the Auspices of the 


New York Metropolitan 
Display Men’s Club 


to Be Held at the 





Hotel Pennsylvania Roof Garden 
7th Ave. and 33d St., New York City 


WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY 


Saturday Evening, February 22, 1930 
Seven-Thirty o’Clock Sharp 


SUBSCRIPTION $6.00 PER COVER 


Part of 
Proceeds to Be Donated to the 


New York American 
Relief Fund 


Every displayman may have been 
taxed with hard work during the holiday 
rush and therefore too busy to think 
about helping any charitable cause, so 
line up with the big crowd and attend 
this affair. By your attendance you will 
help in this wonderful work to search 
out those whose needs are the greatest. 
Help the destitute mothers and the ill- 
nourished little ones ; the aged, who have 
outlived their friends; the unfortunate, 
who need only a lifting hand to help 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them. With the hand that you give you 
push back the curtain behind which they 
hide, and let the light in. 


Join the Big Family Party! 


Good Music, Good Talent and a Good Meal 
Secure Tickets from 


J, G. WATERS, Chairman 


375 Marlborough Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Painted ‘With 


- LIGHT 


Wall of New Brooklyn Hotel Relies Upon Un- 

usual Lighting Equipment for Mural Decora- 

tions; Operator Shapes Designs at Will 
Through Medium of a Control Board 


‘ ty HAROLD H. GREEN 


Sales Promotion Dept., National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, Olio 


HE St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
installed a lighting system in the main ball- 
room that is a revelation in lighting. Light- 
ing engineers call the system “painting with 

light.’’ So new it is, and so revolutionary are the effects 
produced, that its futtre cannot be accurately foretold. 
The system is expected, however, to hold boundless 
possibilities for the effective presentation of merchan- 
dise in show wndows and in store displays. 

The St. George installation was exhibited for the 
first time on January 9, under the auspices of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, to a distinguished gath- 
ering of lighting engineers, interior decorators and 
scientists. 

The St. George ball room has no windows. There 
are no visible ceiling or wall fixtures. The entire room 
is painted in a flat white finish to provide the “canvas” 
upon which a master artist will paint the room’s deco- 
rating—solely with lights. A hundred thousand varia- 
tions of colors and patterns will be possible with this 
system of decorating. 

The designs and colors may remain fixed or move, 
according to any predetermined plan. Thus the ball- 
room may be a cool, light green and blue for luncheon; 
white and amber for afternoon bridge; and patterns of 
deep, rich, formal reds and browns for an evening 
banquet. 

Or a mighty, soundless symphony of light may be 
played in the great ballroom. Light summer clouds can 
be made to drift lazily across the sky-like ceiling. The 
effect of a glorious mountain peak may be painted upon 
the wall. 

The artist plays upon the remote-control board 
almost as an organist plays an organ. Summer cloud 
effects become tinged with reds and purples. Patterns 
suggestive of a snow-clad mountain peak reflect the 
full-blossomed gorgeousness of a typical sunset. Night 
creeps over the mountain. A flicker of lightning heralds 
the coming storm. The lightning comes nearer— 
brighter! With a tremendous burst of light, the cres- 
cendo reaches its climax. The symphony is over; the 
lights paint rich, dark tapestries on the wall. 
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The almost limitless possibilities of ‘painting with 
light” are indicated by a suggestion of F. J. Cadenas, 
illuminating engineer of the St. George Hotel installa- 
tion for the National Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company. Mr. Cadenas suggests that flat white walls 
of nurseries may some day change from quiet, restful 
color tones, which soothe the children to sleep, to mov- 
ing circys. parades that circle the room on rainy days. 
Expert manipulation of the present switchboard indi- 
cates that predetermined patterns may be made to move 
about the room and up and down the walls at will. 
They may also be made to merge rapidly from one color 
to another, ranging from effects of dawn and sunset to 
the splendor of the Aurora Borealis. 


HERE are over five hundred controls on the small 
remote-control board. The color effects are obtained 
by the use of color caps and aluminum collars over 
inside frosted Mazda lamps. Although only three colors 
are used (red, green and blue), their dimming and mix- 
ing gives many variations of pastel shades of red, blue, 
green, yellow and purples. The dimming of different 
series of lights ,as other series come on, produces effects 
of great—and sometimes startling—beauty. Imagine 
the commercial uses of “painting with light’ ’to furni- 
ture stores and the furniture departments of large 
department stores! Simply switching of buttons will 
be all that is necessary to change the entire scheme of 
the interior decorating of the room in which the furni- 
ture is being displayed. 

The ballroom of the St. George Hotel is one of the 
largest in the country. The installation there will light 
an unobstructed floor area of 9,500 square feet, to a 
clear ceiling height of 29 feet 6 inches. The coves and 
flutes, used to conceal the lights in the sides of the walls 
and to bring out the various patter effects, are only a 
part of the installation. In addition, there is a series 
of five inverted troughs, placed symmetrically in the 
ceiling. The troughs have saw-tooth openings along 
the sides, through which colored lights and shadows are 
projected onto the ceiling. More light is needed than 
the entire city of New York had in the early days of 
electric illumination. 

Already there are other commercial adaptations of 
“painting with light” being considered. Theatres, audi- 
toriums and other large buildings, for example, in addi- 
tion to window and store displays, are considering the 
possibilities opened up by this new method of obtaining 
colored and patterned walls. 

Painting with light has been christened “Colorama.” 





TO PHOTOGRAPH DISPLAYS 
To the picture at night. Place the camera so that re- 
flections from street lights or lights in the stores across 
the street do not appear in the view-finder or on the camera’s 
eye. You can prevent such reflections with improvised 
screens placed behind or beside the camera. Don’t tilt the 
camera—and don’t use a wide angle lens. 

Half an hour’s exposure is usually none too long; but it 
should suffice. Set the lens at stop “F 16.” If your dia- 
phragm control is marked 1, 2, 3 and 4, set at 2. The brighter 
your window, the shorter the exposure need be. 

Good results can be obtained with almost any camera— 
and films are fully as satisfactory as plates. The best size 
for window display photographs is from 5 by 7 inches to 
8 by 10 inches. 
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The Evolution of the Grass Mat 


Marked Improvement in the Manufacture of These Popular Display 
Auxiliaries Has Been Noted in the Last Five Years 


By JOSEPH SCHACK 
Schack Artificial Flower Co., Chicago 


URING the past five years the display pro- 
fession has seen the now familiar grass mat 
become the industry’s most popular display 
product. Grass mats when first introduced 

in this country were used by the most exclusive stores 
and feature displays were shown in various window 
trims using the grass mat as a. novelty attraction in 
the display. 

They immediately caught the fancy of the display 
profession on account of their utility of purpose and 
their display value. The first showing of this new 
window display novelty was received with open arms 
by all classes of stores as it opened up a new means 
of better display for types of merchandise which pre- 
viously were hard to dispiay for lack of proper atmos- 
phere. 

The first mats introduced in this 
country were not as perfect in texture 
and color as the present variety. The 
manufacturers of Germany, running 
true to their usual form, by diligent 
study and practice have now perfected 
the manufacturing processes to a point 
where mats now being made are more 
perfect in color and construction and are almost a per- 
fect reproduction of the real grass. 

However, little is known by the average display 
man as to the materials involved or the various manu- 
facturing processes gone through in the construction 
of a grass mat so it is the purpose of this article to 
explain in detail the process so as to acquaint the 
trade with its details. 

The principal materials involved in the construc- 
tion of a mat are raffia and burlap. Raffia grass is 
grown only in Madagascar off the coast of Africa in 
salt marshes of certain sections of the coast line and 
is a coarse fibrous grass which grows to a height 
of three to six feet. It is very similar in substance 
to the palm leaves of the southern states. The blades 
are long and narrow, measuring about three to six 
feet in length by one to three inches in width. 














HEN the grass has grown to proper size for cut- 

ting it is cut by hand and bundled and then is 
stacked in the hot sun for drying and bleaching. After 
it is thoroughly dried it is baled in large bales and 
sent into Germany. 

The grass is then put through slicing 
machines which set up the blade from 
top to bottom into strips about one- 
quarter of an inch in width, then it is 
placed in vats of hot chemicals, where 
it is preserved and dyed. This is the 

















Mats can be adapted to many decorative needs. Here 
they are used in lieu of ruscus trees. 


the most important process of all and requires about 
seven to nine days in vats. The grass is then ready to 
cut to proper lengths for sewing on burlap, the body of 
the mat. This sewing is done on long tables fitted with 
special machines resembling our ordinary sewing ma- 
chines. The raffia, cut in proper lengths, is placed in 
boxes of just the right width and is fed down through 
these guide boxes to machines in correct volume and is 
stitched directly onto the burlap in rows across the bur- 
lap, which measures about three feet in width. This 
process is repeated to make a mat slightly over six feet 
in length. Different manufacturers vary the number 
of rows of raffia to a mat. They average from 25 to 
32 sewings to a mat. Cheaper grades of mats have less 
sewings than the more expensive. 

The amount of sewings to a mat, also the amount 
of raffia fed in sewing, qualifies the grade of the mat. 
A good type which will give an all over grass effect 
with no burlap or seams showing requires 20 to 32 
sewings or rows. Naturally the more sewings to a 
mat the more raffia.is used. 

After sewing, the mats are complete and ready to 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Display Making Strides in 


‘Drug Gield 


Pharmacists Meet Public Demand for Selling 
Trims With Interesting Devices 


TEP by step retail druggists are learning that 
they cannot maintain an unbroken array of 
windows furnished with materials supplied 
by national advertisers, nor, on the other 

hand, adopt stock windows in imitation of the chain 
stores. There is no hard and fast rule that can be 
worked out of their experience, but it can be pointed 
out that, with increasing frequency, the pharmacist 
is finding it advisable to construct his own displays 
or have a reputable service work out special designs 
for him. 

What the clerks who are in charge of trimming 
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“The World Brushing His Teeth’—J, L. Mc- 
Dowell’s animated window. 
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are accomplishing is demonstrated in the accounts of 
outstanding windows related by a trio of successful 
designers. Not all have reached the utmost heights 
of craft skill, but each has brought out with the ut- 
most earnestness the worth of displays fitted to the 
store in which ‘he works. This individualism is the 
foundation of interest as these windowmen have dis- 
covered and attested by splendid sales results. To 
cap this, prizes distributed by advertisers for the 
most effective windows exploiting their goods have 
proved stimulating as well as remunerative. 

Of this type is the mechanical display fashioned 
by J. L. McDowell, display manager for the Greeley 
Drug Company, Greeley, Col., which won a prize in 
the Dr. West Tooth Brush contest. ‘This was an 
animated display showing a hand-painted picture of 
the ‘world’ brushing his teeth with a Dr. West brush,” 
says McDowell. “The public’s attention was called to 
this by a hand-lettered card below it. Practically all 
the advertising. used in the display was made for this 
window. The large tooth brush moved back and 
forth in front of the ‘world’s’ teeth in such a man- 
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A Gillette razor window with a “World” and 
streamers showing international distribution—by 
W. E. Darden. 


ner that the ‘world’ appeared to be brushing them. 
This motion was obtained by reducing the speed of 
an electric fan, after removing the blades and adjust- 
ing a small pulley to the shaft, then connecting the 
fan pulley to a wheel and level which were hung in 
such a manner as to give the hand a natural life-like 
motion. 

“This window attracted a lot of attention, sold a 
lot of Dr .West tooth brushes and won first prize 
in the national contest for drug stores in towns of 
25,000 or under. 

“Greeley is a city of 15,000 population. We have 
a corner location with four show windows on each 
side. I keep the windows decorated with displays of 
merchandise that is being nationally advertised in the 
leading magazines, then we tie-up our newspaper ad- 
vertising with the windows and magazines.” 


Y windows are not as good as you see every day, 

but they have won several prizes for which I am 
proud, although they were small,” says Walter E. 
Darden, display manager for the Jones Drug Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. “I have no fixtures and the 
windows are smaller than the average. My main 
decorating material is crepe paper. 

“One of my prize winners was a Gillette display 
with a white paper background. A ball above the 





Another of Darden’s designs—a hand-painted 
back for a camping scene made realistic by 
shrubs. 
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head of the cutout figure was a miniature world map 
with streamers extended from the different countries to 
blades on the front glass, illustrating Gillette’s slogan, 
‘Known the World Over.’ Palms, razors, and blades 
made up the rest of the display. 

“The next one is different from any window I ever 
decorated. As an experiment I painted a background 
of a wood scene at sunset in natural colors, and won 
fourth prize in the Sterno contest last September. The 
tent was made of crepe paper with a few shrubs and 
leaves to complete the realism of a camping scene.” 

A. J. Weller, who is a member of the partnership 
operating the Red Cross Drug Company, Centerville, 
Iowa, takes pardonable pride in the windows which 
they have evolved. Their plan is to seize upon a 
timely issue and link it with their goods. In this 
way they found the idea for the prize-winning Pro- 
phylactic brush display, which Weller describes 
below: 

“The goal of every window is to stop the passer- 
by,” Weller says. “If you can make your window so 
attractive that it will cause him to stop and look you 
have interested him in the merchandise. We aim to 
make the item displayed stand out. 





“Graf Prophylactic’”—a miniature airship ex ploit- 
ing a contest theme. By A. J. Weller. 


“A window recently put in for the Prophylactic 
tooth brush contest was linked with the first prize 
offer of a trip in the Graf Zeppelin. There was noth- 
ing in the window but Prophylactic. 


“The ‘ship’ was named Graf Pro-phy-lac-tic; the 
number AT-50-C being the retail price: The mooring 
mast was made of tooth brush cartons, the founda- 
tion for the mast was a one-half gross carton. The 
landing platform was supported by and the railing 
was made of tooth brushes. The bag, which was six 
feet long was painted aluminum; the background 
was of sky blue crepe paper festooned with white 
crepe paper clouds. The floor of the window was 
grass green on which the ‘cutouts’ furnished by the 
Prophylactic Company, together with an assortment 
of brushes were displayed. 

“Altogether we think it the best thing we have 
done. The Graf, while not perfect in construction, 
caught the eye and stopped the people. Needless to 
say the window talked Prophylactic tooth brushes, 
which was the primary objective.” 
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STRIKING 
FABRICS 


For the exceptional window ‘display use Maharam 
fabrics. They create distinctive and striking 
effects at a surprisingly low cost. 


Write for Samples 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 











“The Sleeve 
of a Hundred 
Shapes” 
That Figure! 


That figure that looks a 
bit lazy in the window 
will spring to life with 
A Goodman Sleeve Form. 
Keeps sleeves absolute 'y 
free from wrinkles. En- 
dorsed by the leading 
Display Men. Write for 
sample pair, $2.25, 











215 W. 125th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Monument 4568 
























Ask About 
the 
1930 
Wold Air Tip and Cap Instantly 
Brushes Interchangeable— 


Without Tools— 
Result: Perfect Centering—Perfect Line and Spray 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 























| Electric Turntables | 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


| 
| 
: 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 














Display | cast cars tor «Modern Way-- 


FABRICS | Pispley Fabrics” | DIRECT! 








Distinctive | Miracle Fabrics Co. / —— | 
| 
| 
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Rules for I. A. D. M. Contest 


Conditions Governing Annual Competition and Prizes for Fifty-Two 
Classes of Displays Announced by Association 


NNOQUNCEMENT is made of the Thirty- 
Third Annual Display Contest of the I. A. 
D. M. and the following rules and regula- 
tions will govern the competition in the 
various divisions and classifications. 

The contest varies in no appreciable degree from 
those of previous years though it is specifically to be 
understood that only I. A. D. M. members in good 
standing will be allowed to compete for the prize 
awards. Any member six months in arrears in the 
matter of dues forfeits the privilege of entering this 
competition. 

The results of the contest will be announced at the 
June, 1930, convention in Chicago and prizes will be 
awarded at that time. 

Entries may be submitted at once and will be re- 
ceived and entered according to the conditions of 
contest up to the date of June 12, 1930. Entries are 
to be directed to the L A. D. M. Contest Clerk, care of 
I. A. D. M. office, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. All contest material reaching headquarters 
on or before the date indicated will be included in the 
judging. The rules are as follows: 


All members in good standing are eligible to enter photo- 
graphs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 





All competing matter must be work that has been executed 
between the thirty-second and thirty-third annual conven- 
tions of this association. 





All awards to be made by comparison. 





Show cards and price tickets must be work that-has been 
used in window or interior displays (except air brush de- 
signs) and must positively be the work of the entrant. 





A photograph shall be entered only in one class except 
that a duplicate may be one of the collection in the Sweep- 
stake Class. 





All photograplis entered shall be in black and white only. 





All entries shall be distinctly marked with the numbe1 
and class they are to be entered in. 





All signs or marks of identification on matter entered 
shall be erased or covered over. Entries will be disqualified 
if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or nom de 
plumes will be eliminated. 





Photographs entered shall be no smaller than 5x7 or larger 
than 10x12; the larger size is preferred. 





The name and address of the contestant must accompany 
the package for identification by the Contest Clerk, who will 
number and keep a record of all matter entered. 





Less than three entries shall not constitute a class and said 
class will not be judged. 





All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

All matter entered in this contest shall become the prop- 
erty of the I. A. D. M. to be used for educational purposes 
by the members. 





All photographs must be pasted lightly on four corners of 





the mounfing so that they may readily be removed to remount 
in the association’s portfolios for preservation. 

In case of a tie in either of the championship or grand 
prize classes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 





The title of champion shall be conferred on any member 
winning 300 points or more, in at least two or more annual 
contests of the association. A suitably inscribed gold medal 
shall be awarded to all such members. 

The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider every ver- 
dict should it be necessary and the occasion warrant the 
action. 


The Judges 


A committee of twelve judges shall be appointed by the 
president to judge the classes, as follows: Three to judge 
classes Nos, 1 to 17, inclusive; three to judge classes Nos. 
18 to 34, inclusive; three to judge classes Nos. 35 to 51, in- 
clusive; three to judge classes Nos. 53 to 55, inclusive. The 
full committee shall judge class No. 52. 


The Classes and Prizes 


Class 1—For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ evening apparel. 

Class 2—For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s, misses’ suits and coats. 

Class 3.—For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ dresses. 

Class 4.—For photograph of the best window display of 
women’s and misses’ sports apparel. 

Class 5.—For photograph of the best window display of 
girls’ apparel, ages 6 to 14, inclusive (excepting that which 
is covered by classes Nos. 19 and 20). 

Class 6.—For photograph of best window display of silk 
piece goods, 

Class 7—For photograph of best window display of wool 
or wash goods. : 

Class 8—For photograph of best window display of mil- 
linery. 

Class 9.—For photograph of best window display of furs. 

Class 10.—For photograph of best window display of table 
and decorative linens. 

Class 11—For photograph of best window display of 
infants’ and little tots’ wear. 

Class 12.—For photograph of best window display of lin- 
gerie or muslin underwear. 

Class 13.—For photograph of best window display of 
corsets. ; 

Class 14.—For photograph of best window display of hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Class 15.—For photograph of best window display of 
ribbons, 

Class 16—For photograph of best window display of 
women’s neckwear or scarfs. 

Class 17—For photograph of best window display of 
notions. 

Class 18.—For photograph of best window display of toys. 

Class 19.—For photograph of best window display of 
women’s or children’s hosiery. 

Class 20.—For photograph of best window display of 
women’s or children’s knit wniderwear. 

Class 21—For photograph of best window display of men’s 
clothing. 

Class 22.—For photograph of best window display of boys’ 
clothing. 

Class 23.—For photograph of best window display of men’s 
hats and caps. 
ere 24.—For photograph of best window display of men’s 
shirts, 

Class 25.—For photograph of best window display of men’s 
furnishings (excepting that which is covered by Classes 23, 
24 and 31). 

Class 26.—For photograph of best drape. This must be 
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photographed separately from the window displays and not 
confused with Classes 6 and 7. 

Class 27.—For photograph of best window display of 
books, stationery, or sheet music. 

Class 28.—For photograph of best window display of jew- 
elry, clocks, cut glass, or china. 

Class 29.—For photograph of best window display of pic- 
tures, lamps, or art objects 

Class 30.—For photograph of best window display of men’s, 
women’s or children’s bathing suits. 

Class 31—For photograph of best window display of 
men’s underwear and pajamas. 

Class 32.—For photograph of best window display of gas 
or electrical service or appliances. 

Class 33.—For photograph of best window display of house 
furnishings, woodenware, or hardware. 

Class 34. For photograph of best window display of musi- 
cal instruments or accessories. 

Class 35.—For photograph of best window display of 
radio instruments and accessories. 

Class 36—For photograph of best window display of car- 
pets and rugs. 

Class 37.—For photograph of best window display of 
draperies, curtains and wall paper. 

Class 38.—For photograph of best window display of furni- 
ture. 
Class 39—For photograph of best window display of 
drugs, druggists’ sundries, toilet articles, patent medicines, 
cigars, etc. 

Class 40.—For photograph of best window display of 
groceries, provisions, confectionery, etc. 

Class 41—For photograph of best window display of lug 
gage and leather goods. 

Class 42—-For photograph of best window display of any 
merchandise using display material supplied by the manu- 
facturer. This must include material other than small display 
cards. Photographs entered in this \class cannot be entered 
in any other. 

Class 43.—For photograph of best window display of civic, 
charity or memorial functions, arranged to cooperate and 
give publicity to these campaigns. 

Class 44.—For photograph of best window display cf 
women’s shoes. 

Class 45.—For photograph of best window display of men’s 
shoes, ’ 
Class 46.—For photograph of best decorated booth, interior 
or exterior of store or public building. 

Class 47.—For photograph of best decorated float or aute- 
mobile. 

Class 48.—For best-drawing or sketch offering suggestion 
for float. 

Class 49.—For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion 
for post, ledge or table display. 

Class 50.—For best sketch or drawing offering suggestion 
for show window background. Award to be made on execu 
tion. 

Class 51—For best sketch or drawing offering suggestion 
for window display. Award to be made on originality and 
practical ideas advanced. This class is to draw out new ideas 
of connecting up window displays with advertisements, songs 
or pictures. 


Prizes in Classes Nos. 1 to 51, Inclusive 
First Prize—Silver medal and fifteen points on Grand 
Prize, 
Second Prize—Bronze medal and ten points on Grand 
Prize. 
Third Prize—Blue ribbon and five points on Grand Prize. 





Sweepstakes Class No. 52 

For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays, any kind of merchandise. This class is intended to 
get the best average of a displayman’s ability. It is urged 
that contestants show as many different lines as possible. 

First prize, silver loving cup and thirty-five points; second 
prize, silver loving cup and twenty-five points; third prize 
silver loving cup and fifteen points; honorable mention, silver 
medal and five points. Loving cups will be graded according 
to the prize won. 

Note.—Contestants shall attach the twelve photographs 
together by ribbons or otherwise, so that they will all be one 
exhibit. 

(Continued on page 63) 


The International MOTOR SAW 











makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
fixtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
figures and backgrounds, for tem- 
porary or permanent use, from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
waat it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
» 7 thicknesses of wallboard. The very 
machine you’ve been looking for. 
Write for particulars 


The International Stamping Company 
Dept. B 
400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 
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The Cincinnati Show Case & Display 





Millinery Selling 


Displays hundreds of hats in a limited space. 
Customers help th Ives. Merely uses wall 
space. Extremely low in cost. 


Bright Wire Hat Rests. Per dozen. ..§1.00 


Grooved Moulding, finished to match present 
fixtures, for attaching to wallcase backs or 
to heme: walls: . PGs Sett.c.. oc. 5 ccces. ye: 10e 





Write at once for sample 


Fixture Works 


236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 














NITED DISPLAY SERVICE, INC. 


440 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Window Display Service 


San DEAL 














Miniature Screens 
Modets Backgrounds 














- §. M. MELZER COMPANY | 


DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WooD 





915 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 


IN THE MODERN ART i 
Brass Grills—Brass Railings i 
































FRE BLICK’S NEW 


1930 
CATALOG 


Write for it today. You'll get the surprise 


of your life! 
P. O. DRAWER 437D 


DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, III. 








Spring-Easter Window Papers 


Send for catalogue of the attractive Displa Craft Papers. We | 
also stock price tickets, cut-outs, panels, etc. 


Marcus Window Display Service 


110 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 


Displa Craft Paper Co. Division | 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Gnomes carrying toothbrushes—H. M. Priest’s third 
prise entry. 


FREE trip to Europe in the Graf Zeppelin! 
Such was the grand prize that tempted drug 
display folk as they sent in their entries in 
the Prophylactic Brush Companv’s display 
contest that concluded on November 23. 

By far the most unique and most expensive prize 
offered in any competition yet staged, the Zeppelin 
trip was not the only extraordinary reward set before 
these windowmen. In addition were two stately se- 
quels open to contestants in all the states and then a 
long list of state prizes to be distributed the four lead- 
ing competitors in each of the forty-eight common- 
wealths. 

When the smoke of battle had blown away and 
the judges had completed the:r arduous labors, it was 
found that Miss Bernice M. Snider, of the Green & 
sentley Drug Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa, had won 
the coveted voyage across the Atlantic in the great 
airship. It was not the first prize that Miss Snider 
had won, but it was startling in its magnitude and 
bulked large beside the big prize that D. P. Smith of 
Boise, Idaho, had won in the Kotex contest a few 
years before, the most arresting and hardest fought 
display trial previously conducted in the states. 

And, at the same time, Alfred J. Brassard, of Bras- 
sard’s Drug Store, Pawtucket, R. I., found that he 
had come into possession of a new Chrysler coach by 
virtue of winning second honors. And H. M. Priest 
of the Twin Lake Drug Store at Amery, Wis., was 
equally pleased to learn that his share in the proceeds 
was a 1930 Ford coupe, the prize offeerd to the third 
winner. ° 

In each of the states except in a couple of instances, 
four displaymen had been given prizes ranging from 
ten to a hundred dollars. The latter amount was the 
first prize; twenty-five dollars, the second; fifteen 
dollars, the third, and ten dollars, the fourth. The 
list of state prize-winners was as follows: 

ALABAMA.—$100.00, Thomas D. McBride, Varnons Drug 
Store, Selma; $25.00, R. A. Chisholm, Bailey Drug Company, 
Demopolis; $15.00, C. E. Fail, Chickasaw Drug Company, 


Chickasaw; $19.00, H. O. Goidel, Thompson Drug Company, 
Decatur, 

ARIZONA (Two Only).—$100.00, W. E. Smith, Richer- 
son’s Drug Store, Casa Grande; $25.00, Paul Lorenzen, C. B. 
Wiggins Store, 926 Tenth Street, Douglas. 

ARKANSAS.—$i00.00, James L. Bennett, Joyce Drug 
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Prophylactic Brush Company Awards This 
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Store, 112 Emma Avenue, Springdale ; $25.00, Murray Tenny- 
son, Berry Drug Store, Smackover; $15.00, Mrs. Chas. Hop- 
kins, P. R. Turner Drug Company, Marianna; $10.00, Glenn 
B. Forgy, Knox Pharmacy, Hot Springs. 

CALIFORNIA.—$100.00, V. R. Kendall, 208 East Fifth 
Street, Watsonville; $25.00, Mrs. R. A. Johnson, Hillcrest 
Drug Company, San Diego; $15.00, H. C. Biane, Huntoon- 
Lovelace-Gilmer, 225 East Main Street, Visalia; $10.00, Ar- 
thur Boone, Whittier Pharmacy, Whittier. 

COLORADO.—$100.00, Harold A, Clarke, A. G. Clarke 
Drug Company, 725 Seventeenth Street, Denver; $25.00, Ben 
Jaramillo, Star Drug Company, Walsenburg; $15.00, Chas. A. 
Ebbert, Phillips Smith Drug Company, Colorado Springs: 
$10.00, Paul T. Masdon, Rifle Pharmacy, Rifle. 

CONNECTICUT.—$100.00, Paul J. Kunkel, 1882 East 
Main Street, Waterbury; $25.00, Harry C. Sauerbrunn, Mor- 
ris Cove Pharmacy, 101 Townsend Avenue, New Haven; 
$15.00, H. Hawley Foote, Wilson Drug Company, 723 Main 
Street, Willimantic; $10.00, Delphis G. Boucher, Curran & 
Flynn, Willimantic. 

DELAWARE (Two Only).—$100.00, G, W. Rhodes, New- 
ark; $25.00, Harry C. Tee, Sharp & Fleming, Harrington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Three Only).—$100.00, H. T. 
Garner, Christiani Drug Company, 9ih and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington; $25.00, Forest M. Bentzler, Koss Pharmacy, 
4221 Eighth Street, N. W., Washington; $15.00, W. M. Gau- 
ley, Tenleytown Pharmacy, 4501 Wisconsin Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

FLORIDA.—$100.00, J. Marcus Duket, Herring Drug 
Company, Plaat City; $25.00, W. G. Taylor, Taylor Drug 
Company, Lake Alfred; $15.00, Henry M. LaMier, Koch Drug 
Company, Arcadia, Fla.; $10.00, J. Emmett Brown, City Drug 
Store, Palatka. 

GEORGIA.—$100.00, Geo. H. Mason, Harm’s Drug Com- 
pany, Duffy and Jefferson Streets, Savannah; $25.00, F. M. 
Kirkland, Sykes Pharmacy, 152 Barnard Street, Savannah; 
$15.00, E, P. Butler, Andrews Drug Store, Brunswick; $10.00, 
Norman Terrell, Sykes Pharmacy, Barnard and Oglethorpe 
Avenue, Savannah. 

IDAHO (Two Only).—$100.00, Frank B. Robinson, Cor- 
ner Drug Store, Moscow; $25.00, S. P. Williams, Bradshaw’s 
Pharmacy, Kellogg. 

ILLINOIS.—$100.00, Floyd Kehr, Floyd’s Drug Store, 
Elborn; $25.00, Ralph E. Ladd, Klingstedt Pharmacy, 1110 
West State Street, Rockford; $15.00, Harold Carl, Howard N. 
Geyer, 12 West Third Street, Sterling; $10.00, A. W. Bolen, 
Hewitt’s Drug Store, 114 South Illinois Avenue, Carbondale. 

INDIANA.—$100.00, Miss Opal Baber, J. M. Ball, 423 
North Thirteenth Street, Terre Haute; $25.00, F. W. Wood, 
Upton’s Drug Store, 2510 West Delaware Street, Evansville ; 
$15.00, Alma E. Stephens, Sunman Drug Store, Sunman: 
$10.00, S. E. Steffey, Hook Drug Company, Kokomo. 

IOWA.—$100.00, Miss Bernice M. Snider, Green & Bent- 
ley Drug Company, 109 North Third Street, Oskaloosa; 
$25.00, Miss Anna Roushar, The Drug Shop, 1834 Mallery 
Street, Cedar Rapids; $15.00, M. H. Luber, The Killian Com- 
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pany, Cedar Rapids; $10.00, Robert Hughes, Peterson Drug 
Company, Williamsburg. 

KANSAS.—$100.00, L; M. Bean, Knuth-Moore Drug Store, 
1531 Maple Street, Wichita; $25.00, Vernon J. Hobson, Santa 
Fe Pharmacy, 808 North Eleventh Street, Independence; 
$15.00, C. Harvey Rhodes, Kay Drug Store, Chanute; $10.00. 
Roy E. Taylor, The Backus Pharmacy, Chanute. 

KENTUCKY.—$100.00, J. E. Croley, Ardery Drug Com- 
pany, Paris; $25.00, R. H. Green, Oehlschlaeger’s Drugs, 691 
Broadway, Paducah; $15.00, Viola Shehan, J. Dan Talbo:t’s 
Store, Bardstown; $10.00, Burdette Bright, Crooks & Ware. 
Danville. 

LOUISIANA.—$!00.00, C. L. Caillouet, Rapides Drug 
Company, Ltd., Alexandria; $25.00, Oliver Z. Graham, Bas- 
trop Drug Company, Bastrop; $15.00, Geo. D. Wright, Eckel’s 
Pharmacy, Crowley; $10.00, William H. Grun, Jr., 5469 Dan- 
phine Street, New Orleans, 

MAINE —$100.00, J. Arthur Marchand, George Treggett, 
31 Main Street, Bridgton; $25.00, Jos. V. Simpson, Geo. W. 
Rankin, 107 Congress Street, Portland; $15.00, B. Carroll 
Rounds, Marr’s Drug Store, Farmington; $10.00, Joseph P 
Seader, Flanigan Drug Store, 107 Portland Street, Portland 

MARYLAND.-—$100.00, Harvey F. Ivins, Ivins Drug 
Store, Aberdeen; $25.00, William L. Tharpe Richardson’s 
Pharmacy, Bel Air; $15.00, David S. Frazer, J. Frank Frazer, 
Elkton; $10.00, Clifton Charnick, Wm, J. Peyton & Co., 946 
Main Street, Crisfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS—$100.00, Loraine F. Lord, Ropes 
Drug Company, 193 Washington Street, Salem; $25.00, Karl 
T. Small, Teele Square, West Somerville; $15.00, William 
Silva, Brow’s Drug Store, 127 Stafford Road, Fall River: 
$10.00, Leon N. Charkoudian, Brightwood Pharmacy, 3316 
Main Street, Springfield. 

MICHIGAN .—$100.00, Robert Crawford, Squire’s Drug 
Store, Marine City; $25.00, Stephen C. To‘h, Hunt’s Drug 
Store, 10 Clinton Avenue, St. Johns; $15.00, C. A. Wisniewski, 
Martin’s Pharmacy, 2040 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit; 
$10.00, H. T. Wildern, The Rexall Store, Charlotte. 

MINNESOTA.—$100.00, Laurence Clausen, Smith & 
Smith, 31 East Superior Street, Duluth; $25.00, Carsten 
Wiger, Thirty-eighth and Cedar Avenue, Minneapolis; $15.00, 
Lumond G. Houts, Kadlec & Danek, 625 Plymouth Avenue, 
Minneapolis; $10.00, Gustaf A. Larsen, 1607 West Superior 
Street, Duluth. 

MISSISSIPPI—$100.00, L. L. Ijams, Century Drug Store, 
612 Main Street, Hattiesburg; $25.00, C. F. Crigler, Fuller’s 
Drug Store, Starkville; $15.00, J. W. Finley, Fullers Drug 
Store, Starkville; $10.00, R. G. Redding, Wilson Drug Com- 
pany, Corinth. 

MISSOURI.—$100.00, L, A. Barrett, Garrison Pharmacy, 
corner Garrison and Easton Avenues, St. Louis; $25.00, Cor- 
nelius L. Mueller, John J. Mueller, 3801 Lee Avenue, St. 
Louis ; $15.00, J. Kenneth Marr, T. B. Montgomery, 100 West 








A background of music. It won Alfred Brassard 
the second prize, a Chrysler coach. 


Pine Street, Warrensburg; $10.00, Charles R. Bohrer, Bohrer 
Drug Store, West Plains, 

MONTANA (Three Only).—$100.00, Alex Peterson, Jr., 
Peterson Drug Company, Missoula; $25.00, Geo. A. Dunn, 
Rank’s Drug Store, Virginia City; $15.00, F. W. Feeder, 
Withycombe’s, Havre. 

NEBRASKA.—$100.00, Samuel R. Ferris, Ferris Drug 
Store, Chappel: $25.00, I. G. Castro, Fenton Drug Company 
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Modern Moderne! 
Onli-Wa Accessory Unit! 





Built on a modern, practical and 
sales-building basis—to present mer- 
chandise attractively, economically, 
for greater turn-over. 





Write today for illustrated catalog. 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Co. 


St. Paul Ave. Dept. D, W. Dayton, O 


Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Members of National Display Equipment Assn. 




















The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si a Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000" sers 





Write for Catalog 52D 


‘Sinn & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 

















92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O 


@ THE gua gl 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 
direct. Ideal for cutouts. 


OTHER MAKES FROM §75 UP. 

Send for booklet and catalog 

showing 77 various firms using the 
Brischograph. 


The Brischograph Co. 








Now in its third pinay " 











An Animated Display 


Will change hard times to good 
times and put real cash in the till 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 


3249 N. HERNDON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The window that won the airship trip—Bernice 
~ Snider’s creation for an Oskaloosa, Iowa firm. 


No. 1, 1901 O Street, Lincoln; $15.00, E. H. Anderson, Lincoln 
Pharmacy, 149 North Ninth Street, Lincoln; $10.00, Floyd 
Bridges & Joseph Schuchman, Fenton Drug Ccmpany, Thirty- 
third and A Streets, Linco!n. 

NEVADA (One Only).—$100.00, Art N. Howell, Reno 
Drug Company, Second and Center Streets, Reno. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—$10000, Jasper W. Hunt, Farr’s 
Pharmacy, 49 Main Street, Keene; $25.00, Frederick W. 
Dimick, D. A. Sullivan, Lancaster; $15.00, John Abbott, Fam- 
ily Drug Store, Derry; $10.00, Sylvis D, Dion, Kinsley Street 
Pharmacy, 6072 Kinsley Street, Nashua. 

NEW. JERSEY.—$100.00, Frank Grimm, Jr., Hopp Phar- 
macy, 440 Orange Street, Newark; $25.00, A. J. Markle, 
Markle’s Pharmacy, Pine and Pacific Avenues, Wildwood; 
$15.00, William Mohrhoff, Lischke’s Pharmacy, 962 Summit 
Avenue, Jersey City; $10.00, Earl S, Gottshall, Tegeler’s Drug 
Company, 315 East Atlantic Avenue, Audubon. 

NEW YORK.—$100.00, C. Vern Mistler, Chapman-Battag- 
lia Drug Store, 361 Third Street, Niagara Falls; $25.00, S. J. 
Cogswell, 139 East Matson Avenue, Syracuse; $15.00, James 
R. Oldham, The Palace Pharmacy, 2-4 East Avenue, Lock- 
port; $10.00, F, Duggan, Central Pharmacy, Central Avenue, 
Albany. 

NORTH CAROLINA.— $100.00, Frank Gu'ledge, Horton 
Drug Company, Monroe; $2500, Joseph N. Ring, Patterson 
Drug Company, 112 West Fourth Street, Winston-Salem; 
$15.00, P. W. Kendall, Suttle’s Drug Store, Shelby; $10.00, 
Jack Cooke, Miller’s, 200 East Nash Street, Wilson. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—$100.00, Thomas H. Peterson, Broad- 
way Pharmacy, Fargo; $25.00, Okla Johnson, Cook Drug 
Company, Fargo; $15.00, Irvin Wilson, Gladstone Pharmacy. 
Jamestown; $10.00, Hay & Johnson, 716 Front Street, Fargo. 

NEW MEXICO.—$100.00, Joe Buttler, Fruth’s Drug Store, 
Clayton; $25.00, Robert Douthitt, Butts Drug Store No. 1, 
First Street and Central Avenue, Albuquerque; $15.00, J. B. 
Guttery, Buchanan Drug Company, Las Vegas; $10.00, Joe 
Olivas, Murphey’s Drug Store, Las Vegas. 

OHIO.—$i00.000, Morris Metzler, Hale B. Thompson, 
Kent; $25.00, C. T. Langdon, Higgins’ Drug Store, 325 North 
Main Street, Piqua; $15.00, Charles Z. Erdmann, Jr., Sulz- 
bacher & Bock,.Chillicothe ; $10.00, Paul E, Spidell, Brewster 
Drug Company, Brewster. 

OKLAHOMA.—$10900, R. H. Kello, The Drugry, 219 
West Broadway, Muskogee; $25.00, Clarence Ma‘lory, Grin- 
nell’s Rexall Store, Hobart; $15.00, Hugh W. Plumlee, Den- 
ney’s Drug Store, Waurika; $10.00, L. Reed, Reed’s Drug 
Store, Box 1287, Beggs. 

OREGON (One Only).-—$100.00, William M. Heughan, 
Red Cross Drug Store, La Grange. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—$100.00, M. A. Yovonskey, Lawrence 
J. Dinkel, 1323 Brownsville Road, Carrick; $25.00, Howard I 
McCormack, Matthews Bros., Inc., 320 Lackawanna Avenue, 
Scranton; $15.00, John M. Hanna, Winfield S. Smith, Main 


Street and Washington Avenue, Carnegie; $10.00, Clarence 
H. Reynolds, Warren Drug Store, Warren. 

RHODE ISLAND.—$100.00, A, J. Brassard, Brassard’s 
Drug Store, 957 Main Street, Pawtucket; $25.00, William D. 
Sullivan, Fanning’s Drug Store, 708-710 Cranston Street. 
Providence; $15.00, Aram San Souci, Joseph Brown Com- 
pany, 188 Main’Street, Woonsocket; $10.00, Erwin H. Pep- 
perd, Fairlawn Pharmacy, corner Smithfield Avenue and 
Weeden Street, Pawtucket. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—$100.00, L. E, Wilder, Jr., Wilson’s 
Drug Store, Inc., 156 Main Street, Spartanburg; $25.00, L. V. 
Brown, DeLorme’s Pharmacy, Sumter; $15.00, A. T. Munn, 
Zeigler's Drug Store, 2531 Divine Street, Columbia; $10.00, 
Jesse S. Owens, Delta Drug Company, Inc., Myrtle Beach. 

SOUTH DAKOTA (Two Only).—$100.00, Al Abel, An- 
derson Drug Company, 217 South Main Street, Aberdeen: 
$25.00, Richard Kay Ellis, Collins & Shaw, Miller. 

TENNESSEE.—$100.00, R. T. Neblett, Pattie’s Drug 
Store, 124 Franklin Street, Clarkesville; $25.00, E, C. Russell. 
McSwain Brothers, Paris; $15.00, Nelson Miller, Annex 


Drug Company, Chattanooga; $10.00, Miles Standish, Mil- ~ 


ler’s Drug Store, 2101 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga. 

TEXAS.—$100,00, Hobart Janicke, Janicke Pharmacy, 
Odem; $25.00, W. E. Simerly, Highland Park Pharmacy, 3229 
Knox Street, Dallas; $15.00, D. D. Wood, Hargett Drug 
Company, Temple; $10.00, A. D. Barrow, Majestic Pharmacy, 
Marlin. 

UTAH (One Only).—$100.00, T. W. Southworth, W. H. 
Dayton Drug Company, Inc., Salt Lake City. 

VERMONT.—$100.00, Francis Evans, I. L. Gokay, Inc, 
405 Main Street, Bennington; $25.00, Roger Elliott, The Re- 
liable Pharmacy, 36-38 Eastern Avenue, St. Johnsbury; $15.00, 
Rivers Drug Store, Montpelier; $10.00, C. H. Kendrick, Gid- 
dings Drug Store, Enosburg Falls, 

VIRGINIA.—$100.00, Joseph B. Clower, Schmitt’s Drug 
Store, Woodstock; $25.00, W. Sarsfield Nott, North Avenue 
Drug Company, 2422 North Avenue, Richmond; $15.00, E. T 
Shiner, Warren Drug Company, Front Royal; $10.00, L. L 
Stevens, Stevens Drug Store, Quantico, 

WASHINGTON.—$100.00, J. E. Goettge, Owl Drug Store, 
Ellensburg ; $25.00, Wesley Holmberg, The Crown Drug Com- 
pany, 1102 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma ;. $15.00, James R. Ander- 
son, Liberty Drug Company, 423 North Tower Avenue, Cen- 
tralia; $10.00, Mary L. Rigney, Northside Pharmacy, 1100 
North Thirty-sixth Street. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—$100.00, Roy B. Wine, Krieg Drug 
Company, 108 Capitol Street, Charleston; $25.00, F. B. Welch, 
Harrison & White Drug Company, 329 West Pike Street, 
Clarksburg; $15.00, John Pappa, McElroy Bros., corner Thir- 
ty-eighth and Jacob Streets, Wheeling; $10.00, Joe E. Temple, 
Older-Cook Company, 923 Quarrier Street, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN.—$100.00, H. M. Priest, Twin Lake Drug 
Store, Amery; $25.00, Orley S. Krumm, Reardon Drug Com- 
pany; Rhinelander; $15.00, Alfred A. Hintz, F. E. Kretlow, 
6 West Davenport Street, Rhinelander; $10.00, Merritt T. 
Kasson, Koppa’s Pharmacy, Rhinelander, 

WYOMING (Two Only)—$100.00, Edwin Small, Edelman 
Drug Company, Sheridan; $25.00, H. H. Cordiner, A. H. Cor- 
diner Drug Company, 209 Second Street, Laramie. 





CALL FOR GERMAN CONVENTION ISSUED 

The call for the annual convention of the German Associa- 
tion of Window Decorators has been issued, the date of the 
sessions being set for March 15 and 16 in Hannover. The 
first day will be a delegate’s session made up of representa- 
tives of the local clubs. The second day will witness assem- 
bly of the mass convention in which all members of the asso- 
ciation are privileged to take part. Each club’s representa- 
tive can cast as many votes in the first session as the total of 
his unit’s membership. 





BRITISH RADIO CONTEST HELD 
The Marconiphone Radio Company, greatest of British 
radio manufacturers, staged a display contest from January 
12 to 18, awarding seven prizes totaling $500. 
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I. A.D. M. Again Turns to Chicago 


Association Officers Choose Windy City As Meeting Place of Thirty- 
Third Convention; Hotel Sherman to House Gathering 


3y JAMES W. FOLEY 
Executive Secretary, I. A. D. M., Chicago 


HE thirty-third annual convention and manu- 
facturers” exposition of the I. A. D. M. will 
be held in Chicago, during the days of June 
16, 17, 18 and 19, with the Hotel Sherman 

as place of convention and official headquarters. 

The selection of Chicago as the meeting place for 
the second successive year came as a result of a re- 
consideration vote by the executive committee and 
after a prior vote which resulted in the selection of 
New York. This voté of reconsideration, though 
taken with extreme regret, was deemed advisable and 
necessary as a result of an analysis and survey among 
prospective manufacturer and jobber exhibitors and 
display groups in various sections of the country. 


This survey indicated that the success of a con- 
vention conducted in the east at this time was to be 
seriously doubted if not impossible of accomplishment 
due to the lack of manufacturer support and an almost 
certain reduced attendance. A great number of manu- 
facturers advised that they would not or could not 
support an eastern convention while a score or more 
advised that, should they exhibit, their presentations 
would be limited to a few sample pieces in a small 
room. The manufacturer claims and their curtailment 
of space usage, and in many instances their decision 
not to exhibit in the east, were sponsored and sup- 
ported by what they were satisfied to accept as an 
assurance that convention attendance in the east would 
not warrant showings of the character as presented 
at the 1929 convention and exposition in Chicago. 


The manufacturer claims in scores of instances 
have been supported through advices from display 
men of the south, southwest and west to the effect 
that the distance to the east was too great for general 
attendance of the men in their respective territories. 
In several cases display men anticipated the curtail- 
ment of manufacturer support and called attention to 
the probability of an artistic and educational failure 
as well as a likely financial failure of the convention. 


Regardless of the worth or merit of anticipations, 
serious importance must be attached to information 
obtained through personal contact and it was definite 
decisions and unquestioned data that prompted Presi- 
dent Everetts in his decision to call for a reconsidera- 
tion vote on the convention city. 


There can be no question concerning the regret 
that is felt by the president and members of the execu- 
tive committee due to the necessity of taking the un- 
usual action but this disappointment is tempered in 
the knowledge of having acted in the interest and 
welfare of the general association even at the loss of 
personal suffrage. 


* 








NEW YORK CONVENTION PLANNED 


Interest of eastern groups of displaymen in a con- 
vention of the craft in New York has been disclosed in 
several recent J. A. D. M. conventions. The Metro- 
politan Display Men’s Club, organization of the New 
York City displaymen and their colleagues in the Jer- 
sey cities, has been particularly insistent upon this 
move. 

For a time it was thought that the 1930 I. A, D. M. 
convention would be held in Gotham, but a canvass 
of the situation there convinced officials of the organ- 
ization that a western meeting place would be more 
profitable. The result of this action was decision by 
the New Yorkers to sponsor a regional convention 
and plans are rapidly being shaped to hold such a 
gathering on June 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Sale of exhibit space has already begun and ade- 
quate financial support has been assured. Washington 
and Philadelphia display groups are cooperating and 
also the convention committee of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. A convention committee con- 
sisting of Jerome Jaffrey, former club president; Presi- 
dent Graham B. Waters, John R. Young of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, and G. H. Messmore will handle 
the details of plans and arrangements. 











OW to the big task at hand! The Hotel Sherman, 
that’s the place, and June 16, 17, 18 and 19, the 
dates. Plans are already well under way and at this 
early date you can be reliably advised that the 1930 
convention wili write new and illustrious pages in 
I. A. D. M. history. The June convention will take 
on new character and dress; it will be conducted in a 
manner and mode that will appeal to the display men, 
advertising man, promotional man and store owner. 
There will be departmentals covering every store 
classification and only the best the country affords 
will be listed upon the educational programs of these 
departmentals. 

There will be eight or maybe ten departmentals 
daily in addition to the general sessions in the main 
convention hall where actual demonstrations will be 
presented and a program conducted in a manner and 
method similar to that employed in the famous Amos 
Parrish Style Clinic. 

Frills and “doodads” are to be missing. There will 
be social activities of high type, but entertainment 
will be outglamored by the importance and value of 
the educational features. This will be a convention of 
a decade; it will be worth ten times your salary to 
your employer and it’s up to you to tell him about it. 
Complete schedules and plans will be available through 
the DISPLAY WORLD and other display publica- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Modes of Presenting 


(?eramics 


Geometrical Schemes Prove Efficacy; Tables 
and Buffets Also Useful; How Gimbel’s Handle 
Small Art Objects 


UROPEAN decorators have won a measure 
of success in handling china and porcelains 
largely through realization that reduction of 
the number of items per window and rela- 

tion of all of them to an orderly design was the most 
satisfactory mode of treatment. This is by no means 
true of the majority of continental stores, as every 
European publication reveals. Stocky windows with 
masses of goods on the floor, on stands, and even on 
holders fastened to the background are very common. 

Nevertheless, enough has been done to prove con- 
clusively that geometrical layouts constitute most 
effective instruments for improvement of china trims. 
This is well worth consideration on this side of the 
Atlantic, where displays of dinnerware, while infre- 
quent, are sponsored occasionally. 

It should not be forgotten, that perhaps the most 
effective scheme for harmonizing showings of these 
goods with the standards governing general display 
lies through connection with table linens and furni- 
ture. A dining table spread with snowy linen or the 
new colored cloths, silverware with the latest modern- 
istic incrustations, and china in modern styles pos- 
sesses much more appeal than a mere exposition of 
fine dinnerware. 

Its only handicap rests in the limitations which it 
places upon the quantity and pattern. Only one set 
can be used on the table, and such additional groups 
as may be placed in china cabinets or on buffets are 
necessarily restricted. For sale windows it is some- 
times imperative to show masses of dishes. 

Walter Heuman shows how this type of display 
may be given the atmospheric benefits of linen acces- 
sories in a display recently installed at Zeisel Bros., 
Elkhart, Ind. This is frankly a sale window with ap- 
propriate posters placed high in the background. 
Showers of dishes appear on every side, rising upon 
stands, tables and pedestals. Wire holders step them 
up from these supports, enabling the spectator to see 
a bountiful array. Three units closely linked together 
spell the volume of goods at the prospective pur- 
chaser’s command. A rough sort of balance is ob- 
tained, although no effort is made to maintain similar- 
ity of lines in the opposing units. The central group 
is massed upon and around a table draped with lunch 
cloths. Its surface is crowded with china and an 
overflow deluges the stands and floor before it. 

Walter Nyeland handled the same type of goods 
in an Iowa store a couple of years ago in a very 
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different style. There was no attempt to overwhelm 
the passer by the range of selections nor to achieve 
the impression of magnitude by massing. A com- 
paratively small number of pieces were shown in three 





Current Ceramic  presentations—Dinnerware as 

handled by K. W. Campbell, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 

Co., Chicago, appears at the top.. The lower trims 

were planned by Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, Gimbel’s, 
New York. 


sharply defined units. Two of these were compara- 
tively heavy, although but one was reserved for din- 
ner ware. This, the left unit, rested upon a plateau of 
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oval shape with a covering of black. Features of the 
set were given prominence through stands which rose 
above the support step by step. The opposing group 
likewise upon a plateau, consisted of pottery and 
plated silver ware. In the center was a dividing group 
shown upon wooden stands of varying height which 
bore specimens of glassware. A flower-embellished 
plaque in the background and sprays of blossoms in 
vases along the front served as decoratives. 


But these trims are not in keeping with the mod- 
ernist modes which have affected other lines. That 
china can be adapted to such schemes was demonstrat- 
ed in a third case, which involved a display by 
J. L. Dexter, display manager for Hartley’s, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Dexter has caught the spirit of the 
European designers and imparted a proportion and 
unity to his arrangement that coincide with the spirit 
of the day. China dominates the display, but does 
not overwhelm it; perfect balance is maintained. Three 
complete sets are shown without conflict, most of the 
pieces being placed upon the floor or on two plateaus. 
These black-covered, gold-trimmed fixtures are com- 
plemented by a pair of triangular displavers, similarly 
covered, and by two fan-like stands, each bearing three 
tiers of shelves. They mark an innovation in this 
type of display, being introduced with the purpose of 
offsetting the flatness of the foreground through units 
of imported pottery placed above it on successive 
levels. 

Black and gold was the color scheme of the attrac- 
tion device, a huge circular plaque in the center of 
the background. It apparently rested on a base with 
similar designs before which sat a cube and a platform 
covered like the displayers in the foreground. 


Small decorative wares usually come into promi- 
nence late in the year as adjuncts of the “foreign 
fairs,” which precede opening of the holiday season. 
They are almost equally as satisfactory for promotion 
at any other time, and, with care, can be made to 
win the attention of gift buyers, seekers of novelties 
and others who recognize their artistic qualities. In 
handling them no better scheme can be devised than 
was employed by Mrs. R. D. Van Sand, head of the 
window and interior decoration staff at Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, when she exploited the Gimbel 
“Old World Shop” in October. 


A bank of twelve windows was set aside for this sally 
and five of these were reserved for small bits of pot- 
tery, bronze, modern ceramics, old pewter, Stafford- 
shire ware, etc. Special borders were created for the 
occasion framing the windows in unique fashion and 
giving them the appearance of the diminutive display 
units of European shops. In the treatment of the bor- 
der for the pewter trim, the space was employed for 
announcements pertaining to the goods. 

These borders were made of wallboard scrolled at 
the top to resemble valances and following different 
patterns in the makeup of the “sides.” They were 
colored strongly, this factor contributing to the ex- 
traordinary appearance of the displays. 





H. W. Shrimsher, well known in midwest display circles, 
has removed from North Platte, Neb., to Odessa, Mo. 
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Themes from 


Shakespeare 


Passages from the Dramatist’s Writings That 
Offer Suggestions to Windowmen 


N several occasions display schemes have been 
made up based on quotations from Shake- 
speare. The most popular idea seems to 
have been that of “The Seven Ages.” These 

well-known lines give an excellent opportunity for an 
interesting series. It has been suggested that a series 
of “Shakespeare” windows could be arranged. 
Here are a few quotations which could be used on 
showcards and suggest scenes. 
For any trade :— 
Compare .... and be judge yourself. 
King John, Act I, Scene 1. 
Any trade appealing to men :— 
At your best command, 
At your employment, at your service, sir. 
King John, Act I, Scene 1. 
A special article in black :— 
Coal Black is better than another hue. 
Titus Andronicus, Act IV, Scene 2. 


Bookseller :— 
Some book there is that she desires to see 
Which is it... of these? 


Titus Andronicus, Act IV, Scene 1. 
Any trade :-— 
We are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 
Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 2. 
Druggist :— 
For your health and your digestion sake. 
Troilus & Cressida, Act II, Scene 3. 
Fashions :— 
Of rich and exquisite form—their values great. 
Cymbeline, Act I, Scene 7. 
Any trade :— 
A shop of all the qualities ... besides... 
Fairness which strikes the eye. 
Cymbeline, Act V, Scene 5. 
Any trade: 
What custom wills in all things should we do'’t. 
; Coriolanus, Act II, Scene 3. 





House furnishing :— 
Rich stuffs and ornaments of household. 
Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 3 
White goods :— 
Whiter than new snow upon a raven’s back. - 
Romeo & Juliet, Act III, Scene 2. 
Fashions :— 
Fair ladies set a fair fashion. 
Timon of Athens, Act I, Scene 3 
Crafts :— 
I like your work 
And you sliall find I like it, wait attendance 
Till you hear further from me, 
Timon of Athens, Act I, Scene J. 
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One of the display plans furnished Kenwood dealers; 
copy for the card appears in the text. 


OT merely to provide the retailer with dis- 
play material as a part of the sales promo- 
tional process, but to insure that he will have 
ideas for its employment, is the objective of 

many advertising departments now and will be the 
policy of all progressive houses as the wisdom of 
such a course becomes apparent. It is much more 
satisfactory to the dealer, particularly the operator 
of a comparatively small store, and the measure of 
business that he controls is by no means insignificant. 

When he has placed before him plans for windows 
in which the display material is included, or schemes 
for sales promotion, which put the material to good 
use in interior decorations, he is much more likely to 
make the “dealer helps” help. 


It’s a plan of this kind that has made the window 
display pieces of the Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y., 
take on unusual attractiveness as far as the retailer is 
concerned. kenwood blankets are their principal 
products and, as may be readily seen, these goods 
have a large measure of ocular appeal when proper- 
ly displayed. But not all dealers have the proper type 
of draping stands and not all appreciate the best way 
of showing the goods. To overcome this deficiency, 
the manufacturers devised a simple display stand with 
more human interest in a minute than the average 
display stand could muster in a day. It’s the figure 
of a comely matron in an attractive negligee inspect- 
ing a fleecy blanket. The figure is made of heavy 
mat board to which the lithograph has been mounted. 
The blanket is the “real article” taken directly from 
stock and laid across the outstretched hands of the 
figure. 

The pose is very natural and the form of arrange- 
ment which the fixture forces upon the blanket assures 
full exposition of the woolen’s colorings and com- 
position. 


But this is only the foundation of the firm’s dis- 
play program. The most important measure con- 
sists of frequent distribution of folders setting out 
good plans of exploitation. 

“Window displays of Kenwood Blankets have 
proved their value to the store through increased 
sales and profits,” says a folder issued during the 
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past summer. “An attractive display will sell some 
goods, but the display that presents an idea will sell 
more goods. 

“Women, who may be interested in blankets at the 
time a display is made, will be attracted by a window 
full of merchandise. Some women will buy as a re- 
sult of the display. But all women, whether interested 
in blankets or not, will be attracted by displays that 
present real ideas as to why the particular blanket 
shown should be in her home. Such a display will 
far outsell the first. 


“One question in which all women are interested 
is—What will best afford decorative beauty and maxi- 
mum comfort in the modern home?—We, therefore. 
believe the idea that, expressed in a blanket window, 
will best increase sales for the department is: 

““Why the modern home should be equipped with 
Kenwoods—the modern blankets ?’ 

“To illustrate exactly what we mean, we show 
window displays based on this idea. 

“These trims are merely suggestions.- Many other 
and better ideas will occur to you. The display man 
may select whatever setting appeals to him as most 
effective so long as it presents the basic idea—why the 
modern home should be equipped with Kenwoods— 
the modern blankets. 

“The hope chest, wedding gift and summer home 
themes are appropriate for this season. The quality 
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The principal Kenwood display “help.” A blanket 
is spread over th hands of the figure. 
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Another plan involving a cardboard doll house ; cards 
and streamers play a prominent role. 


idea can be used. The advantages of Kenwood’s three 
weights'may be featured and any or all of the eight 
reasons for Kenwood superiority: 1. All wool—all 
pure new wool. 2. Long, soft, fleecy nap that does 
not wash away. 3. Pre-shrinkage to aid in retaining 
size when washed. 4. Truly decorative colors and 
patterns. 5. Greater warmth in proportion to weight. 
6. Made single for easy handling. 7. Exceptional 
long-wearing serviceability. 8. Colors from the most 
permanent dyes obtainable.” 


With this outline of display possibilities went a 
series of illustrations showing each detail in the com- 
position of three vitally different windows. Not only 
were the complementary furniture, the fixtures, fig- 
ures and wall coverings outlined but, in addition, the 
legends alongside each illustration suggested copy’ for 
cards prominently pictured in the drawings. 


A very modernistic bedroom setting emphasizes 
the ultra modern style of the Kenwood. The card at 
the left reads: “Kenwood Colors meet the exacting 
requirements of Modernistic decor.” The card at the 
right says: “Kenwood Blankets afford the luxurious 
comfort that is so vital a part of Modernism.” 


A simple window display shows a group of Ken- 
wood products against a background consisting of a 
doorway opening into a bedroom—just a suggestion 
of an attractive bed showing. The maid or figure 
carries a Kenwood blanket toward the doorway. The 
card reads, “Kenwood Blankets Combine the charm 
of Modern Decorative Colorings and the Old-fashioned 
Comfort of All Wool Blankets for the Modern Home.” 


A doll house, built of cardboard in the modern 
style of bungalow architecture with ribbons running 
from one window .to two blankets and a slumber 
throw in matching color was the third scheme. One 
card read, “For the Bedroom.” Another ribbon from 
another window to a slumber throw of another color 
was introduced with a card reading, “A Kenwood 
Slumber Throw for the Chaise Longue.” Third rib- 
bon—from porch to an Afghan was a card declaring, 
“For Porch or Sunparlor, the Kenwood Afghan.” A 
large card at the base of the bungalow read, “Luxuri- 
ous Kenwood Comfort and Decorative Beauty for the 
Modern Home.” 
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Service Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we'll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


OC Air Brushes 

() Airpainting Equipment 

C) Animated Signs 

() Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

0 Artificial Flowers 

0 Artificial Snow 

CL] Art Screens 

C Art Studies 

L] Backgrounds 

C) Background Coverings 

C) Books on Cardwriting 

_} Books on Display 

C) Books on Draping 

(1) Booths and Floats 

Brushes and Pens 

(] Cabinets—Revolving 

[) Card & Mat Board 

(1) Cardwriters’ Materials 

() Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

1) Color Lighting 

L_) Counters and Shelving 

(1) Crepe Papers 

[] Cutting Machines 

1) Decorative Papers 

(1) Decalcomania 

(J Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

(1) Display Racks 

(1) Dividers—Show 
Window 

(1) Drawings and 
Paintings 

0) Drawing Boards 

(1) Exhibit Displays 

CL) Fabrics and Trimmings 

(1) Fixtures 

(0 Flags and Banners 

C1) Hammers—Window 

L) Lacquering Outfits 

C) Lamp Coloring 

1) Lighting—Equipment 

(1) Lithographed Displays 


1 Natural Foliage 

C] Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Plaques (Window) 

[] Papier Mache 
Specialties 

C Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(1) Plushes and Velours 

L) Price Cards—Tickets 

CL) Price Ticket Holders 

[] Reflectors 

0) Revolving Display 
Tables 

1) Screens (Background) 

1): Socks—Window 

[) Show Cards 

Show Card Schools 

Show Card Service 

CL) Show Card Supplies 

(1) Show Cases 

"] Show Case Lighting 

(] Signs—Card Holders 

1) Signs—Brass—Bronze 

C) Signs—Electric 

L) Signs—Wood Letter 

CL) Stencil Outfits 

(1) Stock Posters 

1) Store Designing 

1) Store Fronts 

(1) Time Switches 

Valances 

(1) Wall Board 

1) Wax Forms—Figures 

C) Wickerware 
Specialties 

(1) Window Displays 

1) Window Display 
Service 

(1) Window Drapes 

CL) Window Lighting 

C.] Window Shades 

‘) Window Trimming 
Schools 

() Wood Carvings 


[] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
C] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of [Firm 





Name of Display Manager-_-__- Ne. 
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City 








MAIL TO 


The DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Turning Style Information Into Dollars and Cents 
(Continued from page 15) 





delivery on short gloves, short cuffs, and short slip. 
ons, not just in our group of stores, but I can tell you 
names of some of the biggest stores in this country 
whose presidents and merchandise managers have told 
me that they had stocks of gloves come in this fall 
that were just the old type of gloves that loaded them 
to the ears. They didn’t have a dollar to spend for 
the new type because the buyers and merchandise man- 
agers paid no attention to information the Fashion 
Coordination Bureau was giving them. 


When the time came this fall for you to sell long 
gloves in the great stores of the United States, you 
had a stock of shorter gloves and very few longer 
gloves. Many of the presidents and merchandise 
managers cabled to Paris, “Buy long gloves even at 
retail and send them to me: that is what we are hav- 
ing calls for.” The wholesale men in this city, the 
importers, had one telegram after the other every 
hour in the day for weeks and weeks before Christ- 
mas, “Send us long sleeves.” One store in the city 
of New York had a man down at the pier, and as the 
importers would get in long gloves, they would beg, 
borrow and steal them from these importers and get 
them into their own house in New York City. They 
today have the reputation of having had a better 
glove stock to fill the demand for long gloves than 
any other store, not because they looked ahead and 
used their fashion information when they should have, 
but because when the time came, and it was a case 
of emergency, they did the next best thing and got 
them one way or the other. | 

What is going to happen with the stocks that a 
lot of glove departments have over the United States 
that are not right? Now that everybody. knows that 
it is the long glove that the customer really wants, 
you are going to take thousands of dollars of reduc- 
tions on them, and the reason is that the buyers and 
the merchandise managers listened to the salesmen. 
One buyer sat in her president’s office a few weeks 
ago and said in my presence, “The reason I didn’t 
buy them was because one salesman after the other 
said to me, ‘Don’t buy them. That is all bunk. You 
will sell more of the short glove all winter than you 
will evér sell of the longer glove. You take a tip 
from me and buy what I tell you, and you will be 
right.’”” She sat there and told her president that in 
my presence. 

I am going to tell you whose information was all 
bunk and why it was bunk. Buyers, listen! The sales- 
man is going to tell you that the thing that he and his 
boss have their money in is right. Of course, he is. 
Why? Because his job depends on it. He is being 
paid to sell the merchandise that is back there in that 
stockroom that the manufacturer has invested his 
money in. Do you think that he could hold his job 
one minute if the boss heard that he had said to the 
buyer, “You buy so-and-so. We haven’t got it, but it 
is right?” 

Use a little judgment and discretion, buyers. Take 


what these salesmen say to you with a grain of 
salt. Haven’t I’been a buyer for years? Don’t I 
know that many times they have told me that I should 
buy such-and-such a color and have it made up in a 
dress? They didn’t know that I knew that that color 
was absolutely going to be no good by the time I 
would get the dresses in my department. Why did 
they tell me that? They had yards and yards of it 
back inside. The boss had said, “Sell that blue. Get 
it out of here. It is going to be no good.” 

O they care if the retailer is stuck? No, they don’t. 

Do they care if you lose your job? No, they 
don’t. Indeed, they don’t. It is pure and cold, hard 
business with them. Learn a lesson and what to do 
with it. 

Some of you are saying, “But last February and 
last March, tor us to have taken it upon our own 
shoulders to go and order long gloves for next fall 
when we did not know for sure that long gloves would 
be the thing would have been too great a responsi- 
bility for us to take.” Indeed, it would have been. 
I will certainly say that it would have been and I 
don’t blame any buyer in the world for feeling like 
that. However, what you should do when it is a long 
period before you can know that you are right, you 
should go to your merchandise manager and say to 
him, “I have a feeling that there is something in it. I 
think we must watch it. I think we should get some 
expert advice. I think before I place my orders that 
we should have a conference with the boss himself 
and talk it over. I will tell him where I got my in- 
formation and what it is, and you tell him yours, and 
let’s see what he thinks about it before we spend his 
money.” 

Doesn’t he deserve that courtesy? Doesn’t he de- 
serve at least the privilege of the knowledge and in- 
formation that is continually coming to you about a 
fashion trend before you spend his money and have 
goods on his shelves, perhaps deteriorating in value 
hour by hour? I think so. 





DISPLAY MANAGER INVENTS SLEEVE FORM 


“Keeps Sleeves Free from Wrinkles,” is the slogan de- 
vised for the new flexible sleeve form created by Edwin F. 
Goodman, formerly display manager for J. L. 
Hudson Company of Detroit, La Salle & Koch 
Company of Toledo, Rosenbaum of Pittsburgh 
and Kaufman & Baer of Pittsburgh. This 
innovation is being presented to the display 
profession by his’ new organization, Good- 
man’s Flexible Sleeve Form Company of 213 
West 125th Street, New York City. 


A large number of leading department 
stores, haberdashers, manufacturers of men’s 
clcthing and display men are using these 
forms because of the ease of inserting and 
adjusting. The layers of felt are carefully 
sewed in lining cloth and have a scientific 
elastic opening which enables rapidity in 
placing in coats, top coats or shirts. They 
supplant the old-fashioned method and loss of time in using 
tissue paper for lining purposes. 
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AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 1013 Blanco St. 








BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 








CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 




















DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne,’ president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wavne 
Window Disp‘ay Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advert‘sing and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 1920 Vliet St. 
Largest in Wisconsin. Responsible, efficient, organized. Personal 
supervision. 
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NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
— have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Okiahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Display Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. . Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser 
We satisfy our many clients. 





WATERLOO, I10WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





Rules for I. A. D. M. Contest 


(Continued from page 53) 
Show Card Classes 

Class 53.—For the best five hand-lettered cards, none to 
exceed 14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of le‘ter- 
ing, any kind of pen, but the card must be lettered with a 
pen. 

Class 54.—For the best five brush-lettered cards. None te 
exceed 14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of letter- 
ing, but each card must be executed with a hair lettering 
brush only. 

Class 55.—For best collection of ten show cards: Any size, 
shape, color, material, or combination may te used. Letter 
ing may be done with brush, pen or combination. 

The Champion Class 


For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays representing any kind of merchandise. 





All members in good standing who have won 300 points in 
annual contest and who now possess I. A. D. M. championship 
medals are eligible and may enter this contest. 





All photographs entered in this class shall be mounted 
in good quality portfolios, 10 inches by 14 inches in size, 





with all marks of identity erased or covered over. This rule 
will be strictly enforced. 





The judges in this class shall be composed of the past 
presidents of this association who are in attendance at annual 
convention, excluding those who may have entries in this 
class. — 

The winners in this class shall be barred from further 
entries in I. A. D. M, contests for a period of three years. 








Prizes 

Classes 53 and 54.—First prize, silver medal and fifteen 
points ; second prize, bronze medal and ten points; third prize, 
blue ribbon and five points. 

Class 55.—First prize, silver loving cup and twenty-five 
points; second prize, silver medal and fifteen points; third 
prize, bronze medal and ten points; honorable mention, blue 
ribbon and five points. 

Grand Prize—A beautiful silver loving cup will be 
awarded to the member winning the greatest number of 
points in this contest. Championship prize—A work of art 
in the shape of a bronze plaque, which includes the emblem 
of this association. Capital Grand Prize—A magnificent 
bronze statue of “Victory” will be awarded to the local club 
whose members collectively win the greatest number of 
points in this contest. 











E. P. Lavin, 
Display Manager, Y owell-Drew Co.., 
Orlando, Fla. 


HEN it comes to varied experiences E. P. 

Lavin, display manager for the Yowell-Drew 

Company, Orlando, Fla., can qualify as 

a “self-reliant” example of sturdiness who 

“lands on his feet’ wherever he goes. Not a “home- 

guard,” nor yet an itinerant trimmer he has struck 

that enviable middle course which so many display- 

men would like to follow and so few dare risk, of 

going where he wanted to work and working where he 
wanted to go. 

In recounting his experiences Lavin admits that 
school boy enthusiasm for the arts led him into win- 
dow display. “My great ambition as a boy was to 
become an artist,” he confesses. “My spare moments 
were spent in drawing and painting. My first contact 
with store work was in my home town, Galesburg, 
Ill., where I was employed by Bondi Brothers as 
bundle boy. There I used to carry loads of goods of 
all descriptions and hand to I. L. Bondi who ‘deco- 
rated’ the window. He, it was, who said I ought to 
follow that line of work, window decorating. 

“IT later went to work for a men’s clothing store, 
J. H. Nelson & Co., of the same city, as bundle boy, 
stock boy, janitor, etc. On many occasions I assisted 
the display man, Elmer Thoureen, who urged me to 
study display work and take a course of training at 
the Koester School in Chicago. After leaving school 
in 1915 I was anxious for a varied experience and T 
had plenty of it for a year or two. 

“T worked for periods of from four to six months 
with stores in Fairmont, W. Va., Winston Salem, N. 
C., and Richmond, Va., as combination advertising 
and display man. 
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A Monthly Thumbnail Sketch of An Outstanding 
Figure in the Display Profession 


No. 59—E. P. LAVIN 


“From there I journeyed back to the middle west 

“in June of 1916 to take a position with the Frankel 

Dry Goods Company of Oskaloosa, Iowa, as display 

man, staying there until the fall of 1917—at which 
time I got married and went to Florida. 


“In October of 1917 I joined the Yowell-Duck- 
worth Company (now the Yowell-Drew Company) of 
Orlando, Fla., where I was employed as display and 
advertising manager. 


“In 1921 I again went back to Iowa to take a 
position with the Oppenheimer-Alsop Company of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, as display and advertising manager, 
where I stayed eleven months. 


“T still had the Florida sand in my shoes, so in 
December, 1921, I again returned to my former posi- 
tion with the Yowell-Drew Company of Orlando. J 
had charge of both the advertising and window dis- 
play until 1924, from which time up until the present 
date I have given my time over exclusively to window 
display. When I first joined this firm we had about 
five windows and today we have fourteen units or, 
in reality, eleven windows. 


“T have always enjoyed window display work and 
am always on the alert for new ideas, whether they 
come from other display men or my assistants. Sev- 
eral of the ‘boys’ whom I have had as assistants are 
now holding positions in prominent stores of the 
country. 


“T have always been super-critical of all my dis- 
play work, never entirely satisfied, and I believe that 
this attitude has been a constant urge to better work. 
Every day I can find chance for improvement and 
betterment. 


“I believe the young display man starting out can 
do well to study the methods of the leaders in the 
profession. I always find inspiration in viewing the 
displays by the men who have made window display 
one of the strongest links in merchandising. 


“The study and application of the principles of 
composition I have found very essential in display 
work and the young display man will do well to give 
them careful consideration.” 
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I. A. D..M, oe Turns to peer 


(Continued from page 57) 
tions in March. In the meantime, make your plans 
to be present and write to your secretary for any in- 
formation in relation to this big June convention. 


At the request of the National Display Equipment 

Association, the executive committee of the I. A. 
D. M., acting in conjunction with President James 
H. Everetts, has provided for room exhibits of manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ products on the occasion of the 
thirty-third annual convention and exposition of the 
I. A. D. M. 

Unusually effective and spaciotis room spaces are 
available at the Hotel Sherman and provide opportu- 
nity for excellent and complete showings. Exhibit 
spaces will be confined to the first, second and third 
floors. The convention hall and I. A. D. M. depart- 
mentals will be on the mezzanine, 

Floor plans of exhibit space and contracts are now 
being prepared and will be mailed to all prospective 
exhibitors on February 20. 





Al a meeting of the Seattle Displaymen’s Club, held on 

January 16, it was announced by Fred Portman, conven- 
tion director, and president of the Seattle club, that definite 
arrangements had been completed to hold the 1930 conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association of Displaymen at the 
Olympic Hotel on September 22, 23 and 24. 

The convention committee, which has already been work- 
ing for several weeks on plans to make this coming conven- 
tion even better than the splendid programs previously he!d 


¥ 








by the aggressive coast organization, is composed of the 
following displaymen: 

William Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, chairman; J. 
Adrian Smith, Frederick & Nelson, chairman educational 
committee; Wallace King, Cheasty’s, chairman publicity com- 
mittee; Ralph Pfister, McDougall-Southwick, chairman pro- 
gram committee; Henry. Stohlton, Friedlander’s, chairman 
finance committee; Bert Gagnion, Eastern Outfitting Com- 
pany, chairman entertainment committee; A. W. Bennest, 
Fahey-Brockman, chairman photographic contest; Adrian 
Delsman, Frederick & Nelson, secretary-treasurer. 

This early announcement of the date was made in order 
to enable men who could not otherwise attend the meetings 
to lay their vacation plans so that they might take part in 
the convention and enjoy the beauties of “The Charmed 
Land” of the Pacific Northwest, 

A particular invitation is being extended to eastern dis- 
playmen to attend this gathering 





Several changes have occurred in the personnel of the 
Spokane display staffs. Ray Hering has succeeded J. Allyn 
Dean as display manager for the Crescent Store. Mr. Dean 
is now with Capwell’s of Oakland. Another change occurred 
February 1, when Glen Waugh resigned his position as dis- 
play manager for the Whitehouse Company, to accept a like 
position with Sears Roebuck’s, who have just completed a fine 
new store which signifies their entry into the merchandise 
field in Spokane. Mr. Waugh has been succeeded at the 
Whitehouse Company by V. E. Linden, formerly display 
manager for R. J. Hurd & Co. The move through which Mr. 
Linden goes to the Whitehouse is indicative of his versatility 
and general all-around knowledge of display work. He has 
been for the past five years associated with Spokane’s largest 
and most exclusive men’s wear store and is now assuming 
the duties of display manager for one of Spokane’s largest 
department. stores. 
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Monthly Digest of Store 


Equipment 


What's New in Fixtures, Show Cases, Store 
Fronts and Fittings; Features of the New Gold- 
berg Store at Augusta, Ga.; How Intimate 
Apparel and Foundation Garments Are Pro- 
moted; Augusta's First French Room 


HEN Goldberg’s opened their new store at 

Augusta, Ga., on the evening of November 

5, the remodeled structure at Broad and 

Eleventh Streets had drawn a record crowd 

for the fashion show which marked the occasion. A 

bevy of Augusta girls presented the new modes to the 

strains of a girl’s orchestra, sweeping down the long 
store aisle, which served as the promenade. 


After the fashion exposition had been concluded 
the visitors moved about the store looking over the 
new styles and getting a general slant on, the equip- 
ment of the revamped establishment. 


Starting with the show windows they found ex- 
quisitely paneled and mirrored backgrounds and the 
latest illumination fixtures. 


As they entered, a warm atmosphere of luxury sur- 
rounded them. Here was beauty to satisfy every 
artistic soul. Cases and woodwork of a rich, walnut 
finish. Walls of tan, with splashes of color, reflecting 
warmly the indirect light of many hanging globes. 
Mirrors were everywhere, plate glass cases wherein 
figurines posed in the latest creations; wall brackets 
for lights; silken hangings—all these blended in one 
soul-satisfying whole. 

A wide space was left open at the front, with low 
plate glass display cases and shallow wall cases placed 
about the tessellated floor. Each of these was cleverly 
lighted by a row of subdued concealed lights, which 
lit up the cases with a softened glow. These will be 
used for the display of lingerie, and here, near’ the 
front, will be jound also the department for high-class 
millinery. 

In an alcove to the left is the foundation-garment 
department. This is constructed in alcove effect so 
as to achieve the greatest privacy to the woman who 
is looking over this line, and where everything in the 
way of foundation garments will be found from corset 
to brassiere. A trained corsetiere will be in charge of 
this department, to assist in fitting each figure’s needs. 
A splendid feature of this is a private fitting room, 
charmingly equipped, which opens from the back of 
this department. 


Across from the foundation-garment alcove is a 


department especially fitted up for juvenile needs. 
Clever cases here tempt the little misses with lovely 
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dresses and coats, while an arrangement of full length 
mirrors gives them an opportunity to preen to their 
hearts’ content. 

There is a separate department devoted to furs— 
where everything will be found from the most gorge- 
ous of fur coats to the small flat choker that is favored 
by some. 

There-is another whole department devoted to neg- 
ligees, guaranteed to dazzle the eyes of every feminine 
beholder. 

Another unusual feature of the new Goldberg’s is 
the quantity of dressing rooms. Behind the cases of 
each department, which are built out considerably into 
the center of the store, there are series of dressing 
rooms, each fitted with mirrors. 

A feature of this store that should have special 
appeal to out-of-town shoppers is the attractive rest 
room that is fitted up with the comfort of women 
patrons in view. Here in deep, comfortable chairs, 
shoppers may rest, chat a while with their friends, or 
spend a delightful interval while waiting for an ap- 
pointment. 

But keeping possibly the most delightful feature 
for the last, Goldberg’s has added one department in 
the new store which should delight the heart of every 
woman shopper. 


This is what is to be known as the French Room— 
an innovation for Augusta, and a feature that should 
make instant appeal. This is a room where the smart- 
est of high-class garments are shown. A suite of 
rooms rather, for it takes several of these to make 
the whole. : 

In the central alcoved room, there are mirrors, 
silken hangings, and beautiful fighting fixtures— 
everything with a French atmosphere. In this room 
the women patrons seat themselves while from the 
adjoining rooms beautiful garments are brought out 
one at a time for milady’s consideration. 


Special attention is to be given to bridal outfits 


here, and for any occasion where a beautiful luxurious 
garment is desired. 





NOVELTY IS FRANKEL MANNEQUINS ASSET 


A LINE of new mannequins fashioned by a distinguished 
French sculptor is being introduced by the Frankel Dis- 
play Fixture Company, of New York. The manufacturers 
are elated over the character of the new figures because of 
their fidelity to the new dress mode. They are especially 
adaptable to the new silhouette and high waist styles. 


Another feature of strong appeal to houses sponsoring 
ultra modern displays is departure from the customary style 
of finish. The designer insisted upon several colors, among 
them being a number of gradations of silver. The surfacing 
of the forms is in imitation porcelain crackle rendering the 
appearance of statuary. 





NEW LINEUP IN FRANKEL SALES ORGANIZATION 


5 , heb an absence of several months, A. J. O’Neill has 

returned to the Frankel Display Fixture Company, Inc., 
of 493 Seventh Avenue, New York City, and his friends in 
the display profession will be glad to know of his renewed 
association with this organization of long standing. The 
Frankel Company has also added to their sales staff M. R. 
Tannen, who is well-known to the industry through his con- 
nection with several other fixture concerns, 
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New Equipment House Makes Its Bow 


St. Louts Corporation to Make Bid for Patronage of 
Great Southwest 


gain hammers and paint brushes have been busy around 

the northeast corner of Washington and Fifteenth Streets 
during the past two weeks and, a few days ago, a new busi- 
iess firm moved in and is now comfortably established in its 
new showroom and sales office. 

The name of this new-comer to St. Louis is the Midwest 
Display Equipment Corporation, and its aim is to service the 
southern and western states wiih everything relating to win- 
dow fixtures, store equipment and the display game generally. 
A special department for the designing and manufacturing of 
modernistic settings and novelty pieces will also be main- 
tained. 

The active members of this corporation have both been in 
the display fixture game for years, and have watched the 
gradual change from the time when a piece of harness and 
a pair of pillow slips hanging from the same piece of gas 
pipe were considered a window trim, to the present time with 
most elaborate settings being used and the display manager 
considered an important executive of every retail establish- 
ment. 

W. L. Holzhaus formerly made his home in Tulsa, Okla., 
and has sold display equipment in this section for more than 
twenty years. V. E. Zeller has traveled New York and Penn- 
sylvania for the past several years. Both men worked for 
the same firm and became very friendly during occasional 
visits to factory meetings and at annual conventions. The 
outgrowth of their friendship has been the formation of this 
new corporation with St. Louis selected as their headquarters 
because of its strategic location to the section in which they 
desire to operate. It is their opinion that no other cities, 
excepting New York and Chicago, have the market pulling 
power that is felt in St. Louis, and it has the added value 
of being the natural stop-over place for buyers going to those 
other markets. 

Modernism is the keynote of the decorative scheme in the 
salesroom. The walls are a cream ivory, while the platforms 
are covered with a rich seal brown felt and the pedestals and 
step effects are in a light biscuit-color of the same fabric. 
Altogether, it is, without doubt, the most attractive and best 
appointed salesrocm in this part of the country and it will 
be visited with considerable interest by the buyers just arriv- 
ing for the present market season. For them several special 
numbers have been arranged at unusually low prices. 


A NEW FREE CATALOG 

“You'll get the surprise of your life when you see the new 
1930 edition of Blick’s new catalog for sign artists, card 
writers, poster artists and display managers,” is the announce- 
ment of the Dick Blick Company, Gales- 
burg, IIl., elsewhere in this issue. 

Just 19 years ago, Dick Blick, an “old- 
timer” in the card, sign and display field, 
introduced Master-Stroke brushes and sup- 
plies, and this new book is a great tribute 
to their rapid progress. 

“Dick” says the new edition is the best 
and greatest the Blick Company has ever 
issued. It is a treat to read it, to note the 
many new items that have been added to 
the line, to study the splendid illustrations and to compare 
their “money-saving prices.” It will be sent free of charge 
without obligation to anyone upon request. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD’S 1930 SAMPLE BOOK 

Display managers and show card artists are invited to 
write for advance copies of the 1930 sample book, showing the 
Crescent Brand line for spring. The Chicago Cardboard 
Company reports a large increase in their manufacturing 
space as well as added equipment and increased personnel, 
offering even better service to their customers. Write the 
company at 666 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
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STORE FRONTS 








have a new significance 
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“ CONSULT AN ARCHITECT + THE SERVICE IS VALUABLE 





A man who appears in an old fash- 





ioned suit can not pass for a modern 
youth, no matter what manners or 
habits of today he employs ¢ And 
the merchant who places modern 
stocks in a display window of a past 
decade will have the same trouble 
establishing his store as a leader. A 
Kawneer front—modern and individ- 
val—shouts distinction and proclaims 
to a discriminating world that here 
is THE store that has kept step with 
the times * While the year is yet 
new, may we send you our book of 
Modern Store Front Designs? It may 
help you decide some of the per- 
plexing problems that have been 
troubling your store. 


Kawneer 


STORE FRONTS 


Manufacturers of The Kawneer Co., 2308 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
BRONZE Send FREE Book, “Modern Store Fronts for 
STORE FRONTS, Better Display.”’ 
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Combining Colors By Mathematics 


(Continued from page 35) 





mer of 1926 at the Mt. Wilson observatory in Califor- 
nia with the result of verifying the existing mathe- 
matical computations of light speeds that are the 
cause of and all that there is to color. 


E know if a thing has been divided into its various 

parts, in order to reassemble it again it will be 
necessary to replace the parts in exactly the same 
proportions as they were originally. As nature strives 
to bring every element in the universe to a state of 
absolute equilibrium, it is an easy matter to determine 
the proper balance of color, if it is figured from the 
speeds of light that are the cause of color. And it is 
impossible to determine the relation of one color to 
another, except by the mathematical method as herein 
explained. 

Primitive man got colors from the sky, foliage and 
the trees, from the flowers and the sunset. However, 
as we have developed, man has discovered that white 
light is composed of vibrations that produce all shades 
and hues of colors and that by changing the speed of 
the white light, or breaking it up, we get a color in 
a concentrated form, or as said before, extracted from 
white light. In the manipulation of colors in the past 
we have worked with no governing influence, but 
have just taken at random this color and that as it 
seemed to please our sense of sight. We did not stop 
to question whether the effects would be beneficial 
or detrimental to our life and health. It is only with- 
in the scope of this generation that most of the in- 
formation pertaining to colors and their action has 
been discovered whereby we are able to learn with 
telling effect just what reaction a selected color might 
produce upon a certain type of individual. 


It is just as unnatural for us to live under the in- 
fluence of color concentrates as it would be if we were 
to use only those concentrates that we get from plant 
life for food. Let us see what we would have. 
Strychnine is an alkaloid extracted from the seed of 
nux vomica; opium is a drug extracted from the pop- 
py and prussic acid may be had from the black currant. 
These are all poisons of the highest potentiality. Of 
course, I am using the extremes in order to put over 
my point in the shortest way. You will see that it is 
just as harmful to use the extracts of color improperly 
balanced as it would be to use the extracts of plants 
in an improper way. Since these plants contain these 
virulent poisons and yet they are good to eat, it must 
be that some of these elements are good and _ neces- 
sary for life and it is only when they are used in an 
overdose that we get undesirable results. This may 
be applied to colors. The whole of white light is 
natural and good and promotes life and growth. It 
can be seen that in the coloring of the home or in 
selecting the colorings for the dress if is well to take 
into consideration the balance of these colors, lest we 
meet with difficulties that at present are little under- 
stood, except by those who have made a study of 


color therapeutics and are up-to-date on the subject 
of colorology. 

Beatrice Irwin in her book, ““The New Science of 
Color,” states that: 


“The desire for individual expression and experi- 
ment in the home is increasing and that without exag- 
geration, one may say that the manipulation of color is 
the main object of modern decoration. Until the scien- 
tific color principles that should underlie decoration 
become more widely diffused, this part of the home 
ensemble should be left to the judgment of an expert.” 

Again she says: 

“In the home some room or even an alcove might 
be dedicated to colors alone. Such a retreat should, if 
possible, be circular in shape, devoid of furniture, save 
for couch and cushion and the draperies that compose 
its walls should comprise curtains of varying tones and 
textures that could be intermingled by a stream of pul- 
leys. In such a retreat, regardless of season or circum- 
stances, the individual could enfold himself at will in 
the greens of the forest, the purple of the sea, the 
azure of the heaven, or the soft fawns and umbers of 
the earth and he could gradually derive from each color 
the message that would satisfy his needs.” 


This is good reading and good advice, but if I 
were to engage in the pastime of solitary confinement 
in the circular room, just what color would I surround 
myself with to satisfy my needs. If I were looking 
for certain results, I might turn on the wrong color, 
that would have an opposing effect to the accomplish- 
ment at hand. The author does not state, neither 
could she, for at the time her work was written, which 
is just a few years ago, experiments had not been 
concluded that would make these statements of mine 
correct. You have read in the chapters preceding the 
very latest theory on color psychology so that you 
might enter a room of this kind with a fixed purpose 
and be able to use the colors that were necessary to 
bring about a positive result. 


WANT to impress upon the reader that this is not 

a work to be hastily scanned over and laid aside, 
but it requires a degree of concentrated study to get 
its real value. This is a work that has been built up 
from the most exacting thought and the best minds 
working on the one great problem, The Science of 
Color. 

All of the colors are contained in white light 
(colors being various speeds of vibration). If we 
take these speeds of varying vibrations and make use 
of them and then wish to convert them back into the 
speed of white light, all that is necessary is to use the 
various color speeds in such proportions that when 
they are added together their total will equal that of 
white light. I shall endeavor to put the point over 
in just a little different way, as I know it is a difficult 
proposition to get the system thoroughly settled in 
the mind. There are so many questions and doubtings 
about the expounding of a new theory that it is neces- 
sary to accept some of them upon the statement of 
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those who have made a study of the problem, unless 
we have the time and want to do the research work 
that is necessary to establish the proof. 

When white light strikes any object it dips into 
that object to some extent just as fresh air is drawn 
into the lungs and exhaled again. As this light dips 
into the substance, that substance takes from the 
white light those elements necessary for its existence, 
just as the blood absorbs the oxygen from the air 
that is taken in by the lungs. The air that is exhaled 
from the lungs is not the same as that taken in for a 
certain amount of oxygen has been extracted from it 
and the air in turn has been loaded with certain 
elements the body wishes to throw off. In the same 
way the light that dips into the surface of a substance 
is divided or broken up, because the object takes away 
some of the elements of the speed of light and the 
portions not used are sent out or deflected. This 
change of the vibratory speed acts differently upon 
the rods and cones of the eye and we are conscious of 
a different light speed which we define in terms of 
color. As soon as the breath of air is exhaled from 
the lungs it is natural for it to mix again with the 
air around us and become a part of it. So it is with 
the color speeds when they are thrown off or deflected 
from the object that they might strike, it is natural 
that they should immediately mix again with the 
parent speed of their being which is white light. 


” 


If a thing is in “perfect balance,” it is as nature 
intended it to be and as a result it must be beautiful 
as nature is perfect. When anything normal is pro- 
duced by nature that thing is in its greatest state of 
perfection. When men are able to assemble from the 
integral parts of nature a thing in perfect balance they 
have developed one of nature’s greatest beauties. The 
mathematical system of arranging colors allows us 
to take the colorful elements of nature and assemble 
them in a way that.will be in perfect concord with 
nature and befitting the personalities of all who may 
come within the influence of its vibrations. 





Gotham Displays 


(Continued from page 13) 


first assistant, left this past week to assume charge of 
display for a Philadelphia shop. 

Earlier in the month, Wallace, at Lord & Taylor’s, 
installed an attractive series of panel screens. They 
were decorated in the pastel colors of Marie Laurencin, 
showing heads and forms in a blurred soft-focus effect. 
One panel showed three floating figures and another 
had numerous magnified snow-flakes in a design on 
silvered snow-cloud background. Last week, the only 
colorful window at this store was a small one devoted 
to a red, white and blue lounging pajama ensemble— 
ideal for a Washington’s Birthday costume. At 
Stern’s, Biggs contrasted modern and provincial fur- 
niture, draperies and accessories in twin windows. In 
a third, pottery lamps, “new and traditional,” were 
grouped. Avedon’s has been resorting to wall-paper 
screens to give contrast and pep to their silver and 
green permanent settings. 
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The New 
IIS IGN Sill 


Gr tHE TIMES 





The National Journal of Display Advertising 


is making a big hit with sign and 
show card writers, letterers and 
poster artists everywhere. 


The February issue of 132 pages, 
now out, follows up the new 
January issue with many feature 
articles—some of them: 


Landing the Show Card Job— 
by H. C. Martin 


Knowing Paints and Brushes— 
by James H. Wilson 


Poster Art in Soviet Russia— 
by Manuel Rosenberg 


Markets for Commercial Sign 
Concerns in Process Dis- 
plays— 

by Abe Meltzer 


Poster Art That Sells the Show— 
by H. C. Martin 


Pictorial Art By the Signist— 
by Ralph Nichols Gray 
Cost Finding for the One-Man 
Studio. 


Order Your Copy Now 
$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, February, 1930 
Cincinnati, O. 

Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 


AMIE Sk eS ay ee oe 
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Sign shop of John E. Rhoads & Sons, Corning, 
New York. 


MONG tthe firms which made sterling progress during 

1929 was John E. Rhoads & Sons, of Corning, N. Y. The 
principals distinguished themselves during the year by bring- 
ing their organization into the forefront of New York State 
installation bodies, launching a display club in their home 
city, and constructing some extraordinary store decorations. 
Of the past year and the prospects for 1930, Business Man- 
ager John E. Rhoads says: 

“We have just rounded out a very successful year and 
are starting the new year with a bang, new clients and a 
renewal of all our last year local accounts. 

“Having just become” settled in our new super location, 
right in the heart of the business section on the main street, 
our studio is equipped with a modern show window for the 
purpose of setting up national advertisers’ displays and pho- 
tographing same. 

“In our studios are designed and executed many novel ani- 
mated and mechanical displays which are shipped to clients 
at many distant points. The floor space of our studio is over 
10,000 square feet. The photograph enclosed is a section of 
the sign department. Those in the picture, standing from 
left to right, are: Newell E. Smith, Charles H. Rhoads and 
John E. Rhoads, Jr. 

The other picture shows an exterior decoration designed 
and placed by us for the leading department store here, prov- 
ing to be the best drawing card ever attempted in this city; we 
also decorated the main business blocks with laurel and elec- 
tric lights festooned on the city’s lighting units, also a score 
of smaller stores were treated by us with suitable Yuletide 
decorations, and also a feature window for the chamber of 
commerce. 

“Our sign department is equipped with all the latest type 
labor-saving devices, which enable us to turn out the highest 
quality products of which we are justly proud. We don't 





Exterior decoration by the Rhoads Service for a 
Corning store. 


try to do all the business in this territory, but what we do 
we do well, figuring a satisfied customer our best asset and 
this theory has proven beyond doubt that a satisfied customer 
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Notes from the 


Display Services 


will tell others, for we started with a single client and today 
they number: in the hundreds. 

“Our studio is open to anyone interested in this class of 
work and we want any layman to make this his headquarters 
while in Corning, N. Y. We are members of the I. A. D, M. 

“I would like to hear more of the possibility of forming a 
permanent organization of display services, that they may 
band together for their mutual protection and for the fur- 
therance of the business.” 





XTENSION of service to cover Cleveland as well as 

Toledo and Detroit is announced by the Wayne Services, 
headed by R. V. Wayne, founder and president of the or- 
ganization. In the group of display service bodies which he 
directs are the Detroit Window Display Service, 438 Wood- 
bridge Street, Detroit; the Toledo Display Service, 332 Sum- 
mit Street, Toledo, and the Wayne Window Display Service, 
1018 St. Clair Street, Cleveland. 

“Our new Cleveland office has been opened to meet the 
many demands made for Wayne Service in Ohio and will be 
operated upon the same lines as our other offices,” says the 
broadside which announced the innovation. 

Wayne Services lists 1500 windows as available in its 
territories, all controlled by the “Wayne-Clock” system, 
whch Mr. Wayne devised several years ago. This involves 
notice to jobbers of the campaigns pending and the stores 
in which the Wayne trimmers are installing. The jobber, 
following receipt of this advice, calls or writes the merchant 
for orders. 





DWARD J. STEFAN, manager of the Stefan Display 

Service, Milwaukee, is nothing if not a progressive. There 
is nothing in business life which may contribute to the wel- 
fare of his organization and the advantage of his dealers that 
he will not try and he is one of the foremost users of pub- 
licity in the business. This may be the result of the route he 
traveled in breaking into window installation, for he is one of 
the men who came in via the retail store, but not as a window 
trimmer. He first became conscious of display’s power when 
advertising and sales promotion manager for a large depart- 
ment store and he continued to study the medium as publicity 
director for a big music house. When he broke into the 
window installation game nearly five years ago he was bet- 
ter prepared to go after business than most of his contem- 
poraries on account of this fact and he has used printers’ ink 
liberally ever since. His latest departure is a house organ 
appearing under the significant masthead of “Tacks.” This 
is distributed to the dealers that he. serves, to wholesalers 
and manufacturers. It is edited from the druggist’s stand- 
point and carries a large amount of editorial material dealing 
with momentary merchandising problems, 

Another recent Stefan improvement is installation of 
Kardex visible records enabling Stefan Service to keep its 
fingers on the pulse of the display situation in Milwaukee. By 
use of this system the Service constantly keeps before it the 
number of windows available for its displays, the character 
of their equipment, the number with closed backs, those with 
open backs, and a host of other items vital to successful 
service operation. 





The Pueblo Display Service is headquartered in Pueblo 
and covers Colorado Springs every fourteen days. Its new 
home, at 209 West Eighth Street, is located in the heart of 
the business district just off Main Street and the front is 

(Continued on page 79) 
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DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
S ; advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
EE EE er ern ee ee ce erg 
a ' 
CALIFORNIA DETROIT 
at and the Entire ure segh — Thoroughly Covered Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
ranc ces: 
v4 San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
; THOMPSON & PARMLEY 438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
869 Folsom Street 1220 W. Pico R. V. WAYNE, President 
= San Francisco Los Angeles Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
as AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY ependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
25 An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and ot the Entire Philadelphia Market Satisfaction 
5 ee eee Guaranteed Rebincaee tran National Advertisers 
) sy ° \e 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
he 603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY — 
d- Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 
n- es 
e, J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Williams-Marshall Displays Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
. “Window Display At Its Best” Fire smounenee Carried for Your Protection. 
@ 500 South Franklin Street Chieuae WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ Fred W. Weber, Manager 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
ts windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 
n, 
2s SOUTH CAROLINA CORNING, N. Y. 
es and Neighboring Territory AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
T; Window Displays for National Advertisers Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
; fastidious. Used displ bough d sold. What se or 
§ Efficient Pypanoning Placed ert reste Biase pone ery a ncaa Gen us to gp at ll in, 
rn ee eee eee SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 
‘- HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. Cc. 87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 
I NEW ORLEANS MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
a This Big and Prosperous Southern Market A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake years of window display service for leading national 
Zi Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport advertisers. 
le Window Display and Service Department TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
rf S. R. Wilson, Manager J. Earle Kemp, Pres. _ : : 
W ae ie LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 2526 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
n ¥ 
¥ Complete Window Display & Distributing Service NEW YORK CITY 
y for National and Local Advertisers FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 
17 West 3ist Street, NEW YORK CITY 
e WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA dist Street, NEW YOR 
and Surrounding Territory a Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
7 Southwest Display Service Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
" 108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 
s 
S 
4 ° + e 
Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 
f 
: Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
: with the largest users of window display installations. 
r 
1 The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 
Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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Color Is of Kéavked Value in 


Show (ards 


Cardmén Should Be Prepared to Create Color 
Combinations That Will Add to Attractiveness 
of the Well-Dressed Display 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Toledo, Ohio 


E show this month a miscellaneous collection 
of layouts and color combinations that offer 
you a few suggestions to use as you see fit. 

“Good.” Midnight blue card, edged in 
lavender. The word “Good” and price is red-orange. 
“Candy” is lettered in white, while the small lettering 
is very light green. 

“Credit Gladly.” This is a maroon card with the 
circular lines in vermilion. Primrose mounts, lettered 
black with white outlines. 

“The Newest.” Black cardboard. “The newest” 
is lettered in white. Small lettering and rules are in 
very light magenta. 

“Modern Styles.” This is also a black card, with 
the background worked in shades of gray. Seafoam 
green panel. Large lettering is in darkest possible 
blue black. Small lettering black. Inset border on 
mount is emerald green. 

“Get Yours Today.” Dark bottle-green board. 
Cream lettering with a emerald green exclamation 
mark. Rules on top and bottom are black. 

“Black.” White cardboard with lettering all black. 
Rules are shades of gray. 

“Sale.” The cardboard is buff. A heavy stripe 
of light tan with “Sale” lettered in black. Price is ver- 
milion. All other lettering brown. 

“Beauty.” This is a purple board with rules in 
shades of magenta. “Beauty” is in cream. Small let- 
tering is light pea green. 





LIKES THE “HOW” TYPE OF STORY 


Albert Law, of Leamington, Ontario, is a young display 
“rookie,” who is eagerly absorbing all the information that 
he can pick up on display and card writing. Quite naturally 
he turned to DISPLAY WORLD as a reliable source for 
ideas. His reaction has been vividly expressed in a recent 
letter which says in part: “I have read but three issues of 
DISPLAY WORLD, but have found them very helpful, and 
such articles as ‘The Showing of the Shirt’ are exceptionally 
good and very instructive. I am starting in at. the bottom of 
this field and trying to learn as fast as possible ... and I 
would certainly recommend your magazine to any beginner in 
window display.” 





WEISS WITH NATIONAL DISPLAY 


S. R. Weiss has joined the selling staff of the National 
Display Fixture Company, 660 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Weiss will be sales representative for the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 4 
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The Evolution of the Grass Mat 


(Continued from page 49) 


be shipped. They are packed flat in 
cases, usually 100 to 150 mats to a case 
—a case of 100 mats weighs approxi- 
mately 800 pounds and a case of 150 
mats weighs about 1200 pounds. These 
cases are then shipped to America for 
sale. 

No display man needs to be told how to use grass 
mats. It is said that even the newest assistant in the 
department has a use for them—witness that stack of 
mats in a quiet and secluded corner of the stock room 

Even so, new adaptations are constantly being 
made by the ingenious. The possibilities of grass as 
a showcase treatment have hardly been touched—for 
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Another uncommon use of the mat; conversion into 
the covering for a panel setpiece. 


instance, as an attractive case surrounding for sports 
goods, golf balls and equipment, or for sport shoes 

The accompanying sketches show how adaptable 
the natural grass mat is to incorporation with settings 
quite modern in line and feeling. 





SELLING 109,000 GRASS MATS 


The attention of DISPLAY WORLD readers is directed 
to the advertisement of the Schack Artificial Flower Com- 
pany, appearing on the back cover of this issue. 

It features the sale of quality imported grass mats at 
prices never before approached for quality products of this 
character. In discussing the most recent shipment, Mr. 
Schack, president of the Schack Artificial Flower Company, 
advised that the grass mat offering that his company is fea- 
turing at this time was made possible only through an ar- 
rangement whereby the Schack Company contracted for the 
entire year’s output of the foreign factory. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Here are colors especially pre- 
pared for the “up-to-the-min- 
ute’ 


get 


stroke of the brush. 

Each of my seventeen “Per- 
fect Stroke” 
quality of brilliancy and dura- 
bility possible only in the 
composition of 
colors. 
with one stroke on black ! Add 
to these features the fact that 


Sp pact Steaks” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


.. for the up-to-the-minute 
show card writer 


> show card man who must 
good results at EVERY 


Colors have a 


high-grade 
All light colors cover 





“Perfect Stroke” Colors hold the brush in per- 
fect shape, feed and cover perfectly and you 
realize why “Perfect Stroke” Colors are the 
choice of thousands of the world’s leading 
artists. 


POPULARLY PRICED 


Each, Dozen, 
2-oz Patent Cap Bottles......... $0.20 $2.25 
Half-pint Patent Cap Bottles... .50 5.75 
Pint Patent Cap Bottles......... .90 10.25 
Quart Patent Cap Bottles. . 1.75 19.95 
Gallon. Stone. Jare.s. 26... 6.00 
Gold Water Color, 2-0z. Bottle... .35 4.00 


Seventeen ‘Perfect Stroke’? Colors—Black, White, Light Blue, 
Dark Blue, Light Green, Light Yellow, Yellow, Light Red, 
Dark Red, Brown, Lavénder, Orange, Mauve, Magenta, Red 
Orange, and Gray. ? 





Send Coupon Below 

Today for “Perfect 

Stroke’ Color Card, 
New Daily 1930 
Catalog, or Both 


g 
Bert . Dailyw- 
he House of Pertect Stroke’ Brushes and Supplies 


DAYTON, OHIO, 


Member National Display Equipment Assn. 


RIP OFF HERE 


BERT L. DAILY, 

126 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 
[-] Send me a Daily’s “Perfect Stroke’? Color: Card. 
[] Send me a Daily’s 1930 Catalog. 


RD GOLORS 
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EVERY PRICE 
Is <UT IN HALF 











Figure 2 


ALES have no special regard for seasons or 
weather and keep cropping out in growing 
numbers for reasons good or bad and often 
non? whatever. But to make them produc- 

tive advertising must be arresting, and what can be 
more gripping than good sales cards or poster back- 
grounds. Some firms are coming to realize that origi- 
nality pays on these occasions as well as it does at 
other times, and consequently we now see departures 
from the usual process of window filling, accompanied 
by red and black tickets. 

Illustrated here are a number of fresh ideas, which 
if properly carried out would strike an uncommon 
note in a sales scheme. The first, “We are pulling 
down old prices,” is based on what is now a familiar 
scene—workmien pulling down old buildings to make 
room for new ones. The prices appear as if they 
were constructed of bricks, and the workmen with the 
pickaxes give the final touch of realism. Used as 








WE LOSE OUR ORIGINAL PROFIT 

BUT WE TURN OVER OUR STOCK 

AND YOU GET THE ADVANTAGE. 
OF THE LOW COST 











Figure 3 


a background or even as a frieze this should prove 
quite effective. The second idea, “Every price cut in 
half,” is based on price cutting, represented by cutout 
numerals through which a saw is being driven. This 
could be made. up as a background and should be very 
effective. It should also he noted that either of these 
two designs could be used as posters as well. 

A touch of modernism would not be out of place 
in a sale display, and the straightforward scheme next 
illustrated shows a plain made-up panel with suitable 
wording. Finally we see three suggestions for sale 
posters. The following color schemes.are suggested : 
First, buff triangle, red lettering on black; second, 
cream lettering, red background; third, red lettering. 
buff background, and black base. 
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Sales Ideas 


Plans for Posters and Backgrounds That 
-- Enliven Public Interest 


By H. J. DORE’ 


Here are some suggested slogans for sale posters 
and showcards: 

“We want you to come in, that’s why we’ve made 
these stand out.” 























Figure 4 


“In making these stand out we hope you'll come 


“The 1930 Economy Event.” 

“Prices that have a very low relation to the value.” 

“We've set these prices to help you use our service 
more and to better purpose.” 

“Prices that are a photograph of faithful reduc- 
tions.” 

“Obviously truthful value is presented in these 
prices.” 

“We don’t expect you to believe the truth of these 
values when we tell it—but only when we prove it. 
We can only do this when you’ve purchased.” 

“In this sale there are no assertions without proof.” 

“We've put the principle of these reductions before 
the process of telling.” 

“Whatever you can afford to spend will be better 
spent if usefulness is considered besides the price. Jn 
offering these we’ve thought of both.” 

“This sale is to Remind, Show, Demonstrate and 
Prove the useiul good value we submit you.” 











WERE PULLING DOWN 
THE OLD PRICES 











Figure 1 
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Editorials 
(Continued from page 6) 


handed down a girl in an Oskaloosa, Iowa, store had 
won the coveted air trip and the proprietors of small 
shops in Pawtucket, R. I., and Amery, Wis., had at- 
tained the automobiles. 

Not less exciting to the men’s apparel field was 
the Spur Tie contest held during the summer which 
brought a new Ford car to a New England trimmer 
and a hundred dollar purse to the displayman for a 
small Wisconsin department store. Of even greater 
interest to the mass of stores was the Kayser Com- 
pany’s contest, closed in November, which brought 
Carl Alhroth of the May Company of Los Angeles, 
the heartening reward of a thousand dollars. Ahlroth 
had won an automobile the previous year and has 
demonstrated such an uncanny faculty for devising 
effective competition entries that he is virtually con- 
ceded a place among the leaders in any contest that 
he enters. So profitable have these affairs become 
for him that he is easily able to annually pile up from 
a thousand to three thousand dollars in prizes. 


Despite the magnitude of these allowances to the 
retailers’ decorators, the manufacturers are making 
a splendid return. Windows have been placed at 
their disposal in such numbers as they never had 
dreamed were attainable. Displaymen of all calibres 
and persuasions left no stones unturned in their 
efforts to cut into the prize money. Window adver- 
tising for the sponsors’ wares took on a distinction 
and gained a prominence which it never before pos- 
sessed. 

Much has been said of the keen competition ahead 
during 1930. But it does not require much data to 
prove that the same competition existed through a 
portion of last year and that the present frankness of 
business people, but acknowledges a situation which 
was previously closely curtained. That the leaders 
of these industries should under the circumstances 
place so much emphasis upon display, discloses its 
potency when stress and uncertainty attend the world’s 
work. It is a very pointed object lesson for those who 
can weigh the significance of today’s changes and the 
modifications of existing business practices which it 
entails. 





Spring Styles 
(Continued from page 11) 


these, particularly suited to the ingenue type, was of 
white organdie and cotton lace featuring cap sleeves 
which were suggestive of the Empire period. The 
tiered skirt accentuated the long slender lines of the 
new silhouette-——From Bergdorf Goodman. 

The second model in this group was of. white cot- 
ton net trimmed with black Chantilly lace—a particu- 
larly sophisticated type of evening costume showing 
many of the smart new features made possible by 
such use of sheer cotton nets. The bolero effect of 
lace was another striking feature which added to the 
smartness of this costume.—From Joseph. 
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MODERNE 





LATEST CRESTONE PATTERN 
es CARDBOARD 


“ma kes” 


SHOW CARDS 


Again the Crescent Brand leads. 
This time with dynamic design. 


These Crestone Moderne boards make 
the beautiful simplicity and strength 
of the latest lettering styles stand out 
more effectively. 




















When “modernism” is wanted, be 
ready with this design—in all four 
colors—in tune with the spirit of 
today. 


SAMPLES READY NOW—WRITE 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 














VALANCES 


of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 
Ss. GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 

We furnish Valances all over the world. Letus help you on that problem. 

347 Fifth Ave.,New York S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 














LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 

















SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 
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Not all beans at Boston Banquets, as is proved by this picture of the Boston Display Club’s Hallowe’en Dinner. 


SHARON, PA. 
Reported by I, E. Ogg, Secretary 

Yes—the Sharon displaymen are still active. In fact, so 
busy that the secretary has hardly had time to send in a 
report. 

Since the first of the year we have elected new officers 
as follows: : 

President, F. A. McIntyre, of Smith Shoe Store Company ; 
vice-president, C. D. Price, of Price Jewelry Company; sec- 
retary, I. E. Ogg, of W. W. Moore Company; treasurer, M. 
Greenlund, of the First National Bank; chairman of trustees, 
Martin Hess, of Sam Lurie & Co.; educational director, 
Michael Novak, of Levine Clothing Company. 

The school of instruction under the direction of Members 
McIntyre and Novak on card writing; display work, under 
the direction of Ogg and Hess, has proved a great success 
and netted the local about $5,000 for the course, which will be 
brought to a close at the end of February. 

The luncheons each Monday noon at the Columbia Grille 
have added interest. These luncheons are very well attended 
by members and guests. 

By the time this is in print we will have had our sixth 
annual Cupid’s Ball, and we will be figuring the profit or 
less. However, from present indications we shall make 
enough to “throw another whoopee party” in the near future. 
The plans are now in the hands of the committee. Cupid’s 
Ball has always been Sharon’s outstanding winter social 
event and is attended by “merry-makers” from towns within 
fifty miles. The decorations and stunts have always been 
great drawing cards and this year will be no exception, al- 
though it will be the first time we have ever engaged a local 
orchestra. As usual, the massive Armory has been engaged 
and will be decorated as only Valentine time suggests-— 
“Hearts and Flowers.” Dance from 9 p. m. February 13 to 
1 a. m. February 14. 

During the month of January we had two very interesting 
demonstrations. On January 16, Mr. Stetson, of U. S. Gyp- 
sum, gave a very interesting and instructive demonstration 
of Textone and other products of the company. On January 
27, Mr. Williams, of the Dennison Crepe Paper Company, in- 
structed the members and class of students.in the uses and 
newer methods of decorating with crepe paper. The next 
demonstration of importance will be by a representative of 
the Pittsburgh Reflector Company, on proper window light- 
ing, in the model show window of the club room. Two other 





interesting demonstrations have been booked for March and 
April. 

We believe we are the oldest active chartered club in 
America. We have never, in the years of existence, had a 
split in the club or failed to function. We are proud of our 
club! We are proud of our records and our members. 








DETROIT 
Reported by L. D. Eckenrode, President 

The Detroit Display Men’s Club has adopted, or organ- 
ized the noon-day luncheon type of meeting, which. is prov- 
ing very successful, which you will note by the amazing at- 
tendance of thirty-five members at the first luncheon which 
was held on January 13 at Striker’s Cafe, and again on 
January 27, the meeting proved so successful that we are 
planning on continuing them indefinitely. 

The interest shown in the noon-day luncheon was a sur- 
prise to everybody in the club, and. we are having hopes that 
the Detroit Display Club will have in its midst the winner 
of the life membership prize to be awarded at the convention 
in Chicago for the member getting the most new members 
for its club. 

The March meeting to be held on Tuesday. March 4, will 
be held in Windsor, Ont., giving I. A. D. M. members across 
the border a chance to share the social features of the 
Detroit Club. 

Monday, March 24, there will be a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Display Clubs of Michigan, at the Hotel Statler, at 
6 p.m. There will be the usual banquet along with high- 
powered educational features and entertainment. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish, Secretary 

The Boston Display Men’s Club held its first Hallowe’en 
party and banquet on October 31, in Elk’s Hotel, under the 
direction of Eugene Mizer, chairman of the entertainment 
Committee of the Boston club. The seventy-five members 
who attended, with their ladies, represented more than forty- 
five business houses in Boston and vicinity, many coming 
from Springfield, Providence, Worcester, Lowell and Port- 
land, Me. 

Mizer not only made complete arrangements for the ban- 
quet and dance, but also furnished the entertainment, and at 
the close of the party at 1 a. m., everyone congratulated 
“Gene” on his splendid work. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Reported by E. Russell Smith, Secretary 

The Bloomington Display Club met in regular session on 
January 29 with eight members present. Pictures from the 
last convention were on disp'ay. Quite a lot of interest was 
manifested in viewing these, for they were highly educational, 
especially to those not fortunate enough to attend. 

There was some discussion of the state meeting to be held 
in Peoria in the spring. Election of club officers was called 
for the next meeting. March 12 was selected as “Spring 
Opening.” It is our earnest desire to make this the best 
ever. 





Mrs. Betty Chambers, wife of Paul G. Chambers, display 
manager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., was found dead at the 
Chambers’ home Wednesday noon. 

John Eiff, display manager for W. H. Roland, Blooming- 
ton, has been confined to his home for several days by an 
injury sustained when he slipped and fell on the icy sidewalk 
in front of his house. He is reported as improving. 





NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reporied by Victor W. Sebastian, Secretary 


The first meeting of the year was held at the Frank Max- 
well Display Center, 1440. Broadway, on January 13, and 
the generous attendance was presided over by President 
Jerome Jaffrey. Plans for the 1930 I. A. D. M. convention 
were discussed with keen interest. 

The annual election, which took place at this meeting, 
resulted in the following new officers for the 1930 term: J. 
Graham Waters, president; James P. Northrup, vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Bill, second vice-president; Victor W, Sebastian, 
secretary and director of publicity; David Weinberg, treas- 
urer, and Jerome Jaffrey, chairman of board of directors. 

Arrangement committee, L. Hock, chairman, assisted by 
H. Smith and Alfred A. Schuster; membership committee, 
F. Reverz Ferryman, chairman, assisted by Richard Schofield 
and David Greenfield; publicity committee, Victor W. Se- 
bastian, assisted by Oliver MacLeod and Willis D. peat 
Mrs. Polly Petit, chairman of Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

A further meeting, held at Rutley’s Restaurant on ‘hiiaire 
20, staried active work on all organization committees and 
was the occasion when special correspondence was forwarded 
on to Secretary Jas. W. Foley at I. A. D, M. headquarters 
in Chicago, in reference to the 1930 convention plans. 

Final arrangements were completed for the club’s annual 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22, and judging from the 
dinner and dance, which will be held on Saturday night, 
enthusiasm and reservations pouring in for this historic event 
a wonderful evening of enjoyment will be on tap for all those 
who attend. Tickets can be secured from J. Graham Waters, 
375 Marlborough Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Reported by Earl H. Furman, Se:retary 


The Birmingham Association has been meeting on Thurs- 
day noon for luncheon during the past month. The luncheons 
are held in the private dining room of the Rathskel’er Cafe- 
teria and provide a very good opportunity for the boys to get 
together. The regular routine of business is taken care of 
in the shortest possible time and the balance of the hour is 
given over to discussions on the various problems that come 
to the individual members and that pertain to the general 
interest of those present. We are finding these meetings not 
only very enjoyable, but helpful as well, for we are able to 
exchange ideas arid get the other fellow’s viewpoint on many 
of our problems. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reported by Karl Schlect 
Carl V. Haecker, manager of displays and equipment for 
the chain stores division of Montgomery Ward & Co., was 
elected president of the Chicago Display Men’s Club at a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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--- more 

powerful 

displays 
with 


Airbrushes 


USINESS conditions have created a demand for more power- 

ful displays. Cash in with Paasche Airbrushes—that permit 
striking effects possible with no other. One Paasche handles 
all kinds of work, with lacquer, oil color, bronzes, paints, etc. 
Patented features insure marvelous results. 











~ Basehe Hirbuush b0\ mo 
\ 1902 Diversey Parkway brush catalog 
Chicago, Illinois os tod : 
v York Detroit Ssplaymen's 
sell St. Louis and Poster 
Philadelphia Denver Plant Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Los Angeles A-29 
Cleveland Seattle 











Hoghes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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Prompt Shipments 
From Watson’s Display Dept. 


The Geo. E. Watson Company is known to displaymen every- 
where as a reliable supply house. Orders are carefully filled, 
and substitutes are not made without your approval. There 
are no delays. 


In our 128-page catalog you will find all supplies needed in a 
modern display department. Send for our new catalog today. 


Watson's Show Card Writers’ 
WW ee Outfit 
1 \igxst Complete—$5.00 Net 


7—2 oz. bottles assorted show 






card colors. Value.. ... .. $1.75 
1—No. 4 Red Sable show card : 

Deel “Wiilas cok oso e cc eteews .20 
1—No. 8 Red Sable shew card 





brush. Value.. 32 
1—No. 10 Red Sable 
show card brush. 
Value Soucek ee ee 
1—%-in. one stroke 
Black Sable brush. 
bl EE es ey .18 
1—%-in. one stroke 
Black Sable brush. 
Value . 22 
1—Dozen Hunt’ s round 
writing pens. Value .15 
2—Refills for same. 
WME fek.c nace oceg ee 
1—Marking, 1 shading pen. Value ...... ......... ph ant ae 
1—Bottle black card writer’s ink. Value... .............. 25 
1—Book, ‘How to Write Signs and Show Cards.”’ Value.. 1.25 
All packed in hinged wooden box. Value ............ 50 


TOTAL VALUE .. ature $5.71 
Mailing ‘weight, 8 Ibs. 


Price of Complete Outfit, postage extra, $5.0 00 net 
GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


“The Paint People” 
164 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for our new illustrated catalog. 
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“DISPLAY MANAGERS ATTENTION” 





them direct. 





If you are in the market for Messmore & 
- Damon's used mechanical displays, wire us 
the pieces you are interested in and we will 
send you names of department stores we 
sold them to, so you can communicate with 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 
404-8 West 27th St., New York City 


EMBOSSOGRAF 


SHOW CARD MACHINE 
Only slightly used, 14-inch 
model—with complete stock of 
type, paper, cards, price tickets; 
worth $800 

Will Sell for 


$350 
REDEX PRODUCTS, INC. 





211 W. 36th St., New York City 




















POSITION WANTED 


as an assistant display man in a large 
department store. Art school education 
and a year’s experience in card writing 
and display work in a small department 
store. Willing to work. Can furnish good 
references. Address E. P. P., care DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 


DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and_ store’ equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “G’’ upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











MECHANICAL CLOWN 
FOR SALE 


AT A SACRIFICE 


Clown about 5% feet high over 
all. Sets on box, moves head, 
arms and legs. Perfect me- 
chanical condition. 


PRICE $50.00 


THE EAGLE STORES 
Roseland, IIl. 














FOR SALE 
MECHANICAL DISPLAY 


Tumble Down City, Clown 
Spinning Top and Magician. 
Photos on request. Write 
“w. D.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 





FOR SALE 


Mechanical three-ring circus. Nine 
animated characters. Wonderful at- 
traction. 
PHELPS SHOE CO. 
Shreveport, La. 














POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and card writer, seven years’ 
retail experience, exclusive men’s wear 
and department stores. Five years’ chain 
store experience. Koester School graduate. 
References former employers. Available 
at once. Address C. F. A., care DIS- 
PLAY WORLD. 








This Is Your 
MARKET PLACE 
Use It for 
RESULTS 


$1.50 per single column inch, 
Cash with order. 


Forms for March close 
MONDAY, MARCH 10 

















MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 
New York 





You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 
Ad DISPLAY 
EXCHANGE SETI iy, €- sf USED 


of Every Description 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 
Attractions 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 
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Save Storage 


MECHANICAL XMAS ATTRACTIONS 


SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Headquarters for 
by Used Display Materials 


Selling NOW! of Every Description for Next Year! 
do METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. Write, 

F 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York Wire or 
— WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF.EVERY DESCRIPTION Phone 


Save Money by 
Purchasing NOW 


Today 











—_—— 





WANTED—Display Men to sell window 


Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 























FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 


display fixtures on commission basis. RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined play fixtures on the market. Very com- 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 prehensive line of wood, wrought iron, 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped ornamental cast and plain metal fixtures, 


and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, forms, racks, etc. Very profitable com- 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 





EXPERIENCED FIXTURE SALESMEN 
To sell high-grade, most economical dis- 


mission allowed. 
ART FIXTURE MFG. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 




















Doings Among Displaymen 


Raymond Talon, for eight years with the display depart- 
ment of James F. McCreery & Sons, New York, and more 
recently with the Namm Store, Brooklyn, has assumed the 
post of display nianager for the Quackenbush Store, Pater- 
son, N. J. 





Eugene Cowgill, recently with Blach’s of Birmingham. 
Ala., has joined the display staff of Sears, Roebuck & Co.. 
under the direction of Leslie Janes, display director. He, is 
expected to have personal charge of merchandise arrange- 
ment and display for a large number of the Sears’ units. 

Lou Goodstein, for the past year display manager for the 
Gilchrist Company, Boston, has resigned and has been suc- 
ceeded by Frank Splan, who has been assistant display 
manager for a number of years. G, Peter Hayward, former- 
ly with Jay’s has been appointed assistant display manager. 





Charles S. Lengenbaugh, for several years display manager 
for the Globe Department store, Waukegan, IIl., has resigned 
his post and departed for a western trip covering points in 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. The trip will extend over 
a period of two months. 

Frank Tidwell, formerly assistant display manager at 
Donnenberg’s Department Store, Macon, Ga., has accepted 
the position as display manager with the National Bellas- 
Hess Company. 





Ferryman Art Studios, headed by the redoubtable F. 
Revesz Ferryman, designer, and artist, have removed to new 
and larger quarters at 17 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York City. 





Edwin Brymer will have charge of displays at the new 
Levy’s store, just opened at Memphis. Formal opening took 
place on January 14, with a style show and reception as the 
chief features. 





Guy H. Reeder, advertising and disp!ay manager for the 
J. L. Mimnaugh Company, Columbia, S. C., for several years, 
has cast off old ties and embarked upon a course that he has 
long considered. Severing connections in Columbia, he has 
gone to New York where he has enrolled in the School of 
Commerce of New York University. 


7. 


Stylists 


Mrs. Virginia Kendall, formerly with Hickson’s of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has taken up her duties as stylist at Jelleff’s, 
also of Washington, 

Miss Lula Carlisle has joined Kay’s Fashion Shop, San 
Antonio, Texas, as stylist and associate buyer of ready to 
wear. She has been engaged in a number of style shows 
staged in her home city in recent years and was formerly 
connected with Miss Weston’s Shop. Since assuming her 
new post she has made a trip to New York to gather ideas 
on spring fashions and choose Kay’s fashion offerings. 





Miss Helena Roos, former fashionist of Brown-Dunkin & 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., has been made manager of the L. S. Ayres 
& Co. fashion bureau, succeeding Miss Grace Turner, now 
buyer of coats. Miss Roos attended Stephens College and 
graduated from the University of Missouri. She is a grad- 
uate of the Amos Parrish fashion clinic and has been identi- 
fied with fashion work for some time. 





Miss Frances W. Toomey was recently appointed stylist 
for Barnard, Sumner & Putnam, Worcester, Mass., depart- 
ment store. She has studied designing in New York and 
Boston under the direction of leading American fashion ex- 
perts. 





Miss Ethel Boston of the Merchandise and Research 
Bureau, New York, and Miss Amy Chandler, of A. T. Lewis 
& Co., Denver, Colo., stylists, recently left for Miami, Fla., 
on a ten-day trip to note the fashions of the coast resorts. 





Miss Kathryn Birmingham, formerly of New York, has 
assumed the post of stylist for the Denver Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


Display Service Notes 
(Continued from page 70) 

decorated in ultra modern style. The service is associated 
with the Colvin Sign Service, owned by J. H. Colvin, and a 
showcard shop, operated by J. O. Hutchinson, offering the 
most effective tie-up of these crafts in Southern Colorado. 
The Display Service is owned by Frank E. Fagan, who has 
been given the name of “Pueblo’s youngest business man,” 
this being true, as he is not quite twenty years of age. 
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Display Club Chronicles 


(Continued from page 77) 
recent meeting at the Hotel Sherman. He succeeds Dan 
Hines, Peoria Display Company, who has been active in the 
International Association of Display Men as well as the local 
club, of which he ‘has been president for two years. 

A. J. Stromberg, Wieboldt Stores, former treasurer, has 
been made -vice-president. R, C. Hawley, equipment and 
display eXperiment manager of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
chain stores, was elected secretary. Karl Schlect, Bedell’s, 
was elected treasurer. 

New directors elected are Howard C. Oehler, director of 
window displays and special promotions for Wieboldt Stores ; 
L. J. Dwiggins, H. P. W. Stores; George French, Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 

James Foley, I. A. D. M. executive secretary, announced 
that Chicago will be the 1930 convention city and urged the 
local club to get busy with preparations for the event. 





SPOKANE, WASH. 
Reported by V. E. Linden, Publicity Director 

January 14, our first meeting of the new year, was sched- 
uled for an election of officers. The election did not material- 
ize, nor did anything else, for that matter. The meeting wa: 
made notorious by the large array of “vacant chairs” to face 
the faithful few who attended. Still, undaunted by, this 
seeming lack of cooperation, these loyal few laid their plans 
and determined to get the “slackers.” They did! 

A letter, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce and 
signed by the secretary for that body, was forwarded to 
each and every member of the display club, announcing 
January 18 as the date set for a surprise meeting. The nature 
of the meeting, a noon luncheon, appealed to the hungry, 
and the surprise element brought immediate response from 
the curious. They were all there in force, those members 
who were conspicuous by their absence at the first meeting. 
It was nice to renew old acquaintances and look over some of 
the members whom we had long since given up for lost, or 
“missing in action.” 

The election was held, and was responsible for a radical 
change in club administration. It brought about a return to 
active leadership of members who have been inactive in this 
respect for some time. Karl Amdahl of the Palace Store was 
elected president; Ray Hering, of the Crescent, vice-presi- 
dent, and George Stevens of Culbertson’s, secretary-treosurer. 
Committee chairmen have not as yet been appointed by the 
president, but it is reasonable to assume that they will in- 
clude: V. E. Linden, educational and program committee ; 
Glen Waugh, membership, and Cy Hawver, publicity and 
reports. The first and last named of these chairmen are 
the retiring work-horses, who laid away their “harness” as 
secretary-treasurer and president, respectively. After the 
election, the meeting was devoted largely to the express pur- 
pose for which it was called, that of making the assignments 
of the twenty displaymen to the twenty agencies of the Com- 
munity Chest, which they would represent. 


The Evolution of the Grass Mat 


(Continued on page 73) 

He further stated that his organization was anticipating 
the early exhaustion of recent shipments of more than 100,000 
mats. This will be accomplished he believes, in view of the 
remarkably low selling price featured in the present cam- 
paign. Only mats of the finest quality are included in this 
sale; all are periect in workmanship, chemically treated to 
prevent a drying reaction; they are rich in color and in full 
size, one yard by two yards. 








George Wellbaum, formerly advertising manager for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, made such a success with 
window displays in Indianapolis that the New York Telephone 
Company took him over as general display manager. Again 
he is “making good,” and the Telephone Review, house organ 
of the corporation, paid him high tribute in its February issue. 
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Appealing Features (®ynpttivtos 
of Martin’s Book 9L'@)UNesrs 


Demand 


Create Big 








Just a Few Boosters 


“This book is making quite a hit 
with our show card _ students.”—G. 
Sommers & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


x* * * 


“We think it is a wonderful book.”— 
Flaten’s, Minot, N. D. 


* * * 


“It is a credit to our profession !”— 
Hugh Miller, Niagara Dry Goods Co., 
Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


* * 8 


“The very thing I’ve been looking 
for for five years.”—Homer F. Davis, 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Michigan City, 
Indiana. 

tk * 


“Three copies now working in our 
studio—that’s what we think of the 
Martin book.”—John W. Fogarty, Fox- 
Poli Theatre, Bridgeport, Conn. 




















Suggestion: A splendid invest- 
ment is a copy of Martin’s new 
book and a year’s subscription to 
DISPLAY WORLD, both for 
$7.00—you save a dollar! 





with 


FULL PAGE 
PLATES 


Contains no alpha- 
bets, but is replete 
with layouts of prac- 
tical everyday card 
and paper signs for 
the use of show card 
writers, displaymen, 
commercial artists- 
designers, sign writ- 
ers and students of 
lettering. 


j CHAPTERS 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING 


Including 
General Theory — Studio Opera- 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 


tising a Show Card Business, etc. 


A Unique Feature of the Book is the 


TOPICAL INDEX 


Populatly —— enables the card writer to locate 
2 the style of layout and color scheme de- 
Priced sired instantly. rte other book of its kind 
at has this remarkably convenient feature. 
$ 5 OO 
ON THIS BOOK IS A BRIGHT 
RED WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION. 
IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
YOU WILL BE PROUD TO OWN. 
‘ The rintin is on fine 
Postpaid pros a that sets off 
to Your the illustrations beautifully. 
Address EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER 
AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 
ORDER YOUR 


BOOK IN HIS BUSINESS. 
ORDER TO-DAY / 


COPY TODAY! 


Bai nee eee eae 


Date , 1930 
g THE DISPLAY PUB. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
[] Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me a copy of Martin’s “Show Card Lay- 
outs,” postpaid. : 
7] Enclosed find $7.00 for which send me Martin’s “Show Card Layouts,” postpaid, 
and enter (or extend) my subscription to DISPLAY WORLD for one year 
(outside U. S. A., $7.50). i 
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RASS 
MATS 


4 
§ 
2 


! OF A a 
1 $377.50 the Dozen 


DOZEN PRICE APPLIES ON 6 OR OVER 





The finest manufactured—chemically 
treated for perfect preservation, rich in 
color, perfect in texture, durable and 

radiant at the unmatchable price of : 





UT 


ins 





A price made possible through Schack’s purchase 
of the entire output of the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of Quality Grass Mats. 


SIZE OF MATS—1 YARD X 2 YARDS 


4 











SchackArtificial Flower Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
138 North Robey Street 


Member National Display Equipment Association 





Display Leadership Reflected 
in Schack’s Catalogues 


The new Spring and Summer Flower 
Book, twenty-four pages of four-color 
illustrations is now ready for mailing. 


The New Decorative Styles 
in Authentic Presentation 





SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 











